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ON THEIR OWN. 


~~ 


T is not often that opportunity ariscs 
for obtaining three such life - like 
representations of fox-terriers at work 


as the three accompanying illustrations. In 
one instance, the exceeding rapidity of the 
movements of the energetic little animal — 
scrabbling out the mould from the rabbit-hole 
at a pace which only a fox-terrier after 
rabbits or rats, in the full delirium of the 
pleasures of the chase, can possibly accom- 
plish—has resulted in the picture of the dog 
in question being slightly out of focus, but 
the attitudes of expectation of his two com- 
panions are so capital that the reproduction 
was alone worth giving on that account. 

Jack, the white-coated terrier, the right- 
hand figure of the third illustration, out for a 
walk with his master, had passed the bank 
where he and his two companions, Vic and 
Spot, are now portrayed busily engaged in an 
entrancing rabbit hunt. 

Unable to stay at the time and enjoy the 
sport all by himself, being whistled off by his 
master, he reluctantly made his way home, his 
thoughts all the while running on the oppor- 
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tunities for the pursuit of his natural bent, 
hunting, which that delightful spot afforded, 
and where his olfactory nerves plainly told 
him that the timid but toothsome bunny 
had taken up his residence. At the same time 
he made up his mind that he would watch his 
pportunity, and, at the very first available 
moment, return to the place and use his best 
endeavours, assisted by boon companions, to 
eject the tenant and to incontinently devour him 
for a mid-day or afternoon meal. And at last 
his longed for opportunity has come! Released 
for a run round the paddock, he, Vic and Spot, 
always companions in destructive dog-mischief 
and sport, have slippe | out of a left-open gate 
and have made their way to the rabbit warren, 
where they are now using every effort to dis- 
lodge what they hope and expect is to be their 
prey. 

Two of them are WaItTiINnG THEIR TuRN 
to have the inexpressible delight of turning 
out the earth at express speed wth all four 
paws at once, and frantically squeezing their 
little bodies into the burrow in persevering 
endeavour to reach the furry inhabitants. 

The pair stand, all eyes and ears, watch- 
ing the operations of the busy burrower, 
and when at last Spot, who had so far been 
doing all the work, is forced to come out for 
breathing time, his place is promptly taken 
by the white dog Jack, who proceeds to 
survey the position of the interior as far as 
the dimensions of his own body and the 
opening enlarged by Spot will allow. Vic 
thinks something may be done higher up in 
the hedge, and is scrambling up through the 
brambles to see if there is not some other 
entrance to the rabbit establishment, while 
Spot, having now recovered breath and being 
all agog for another turn at work, is panting 
with excitement, and seeming to say in every 
look and movernent—* LeT ME HAVE ANOTHER 
Try! 

All at once, however, Jack gets immensely 
excited, and struggles wildly to extricate him- 
self from the hole. This, in some magical 
way, conveys to Spot the intimation that the 
quarry has BoLTED! Instantly Spot is up the 
bank in a jiffy, squeezing through the fence in 
an endeavour to get round to the other 
entrance of the rabbit demesne. Vic seizes the 
opportunity to take: his place and to investi- 
gate the situation on her own account, whi'e 
Jack, satisfied that the game is up, placidly 
surveys Spot off on a fool’s errand to guard 
the back door after the rabbit has made good 
his escape. 
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Nothing can well exceed the intelligence of clever fox terriers. 
Living in the house with their masters, as they mostly do, they 
become so sharp, by continual association with the human race, 
that they get almost to understand every word addressed to them. 
They have the highest spirits, and are ever ready to expend thei‘ 
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energies in hunting their natural quarry—rabbits and rats—rats 
possibly for choice. To see them at their best and cleverest they 


must be on some such hunting expedition as here portrayed, free 
from their master’s control, out—to use a slang term of the day— 
‘on their own.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration—and if suitable to 
accept and fay for—photographs, instantaneous or otherwise, bearing upon any 
of the subjects of which COUNTRY LIFE can treat, besides literary contributions 
in the shape of articles and descriptions, as well as short sporting stories dealing 
with racing, hunting, etc. 


With regard to photographs, the price required, together with all descriptive 
particulars, must be plainly stated in a letter accompanying the prints. Tf it is 
desired, in the case of non-acceptance, that the latter should be returned, a 
sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must be enclosed for the purpose. 


/t must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who ts not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction. 

An Index to Vol. IIT. of RACING ILLUSTRATED can be obtained on apflica- 
tion by letter—enclosing stamped addressed halfpenny wrapper—to the Manager, 
Country LIFE, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

The portrait of Mr. R. A. Sanders, the Master of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds, which appeared in our issue of January joth, was from a photograp' 
taken by Messrs. Sco.t Bros., High Street, Exeler. 





COUNTRY NOTES. 


FURTHER tremendous fall of rain of some sixty hours 
pe duration all over the country has brought out the floods 
in all directions. Not only in the Thames Valley— 
where, despite the opening of all the locks and sluices, the water 
continues to rise in consequence of the immense volume of flood 
water still coming, and to come down from the upper reaches— 
but from one end of England to the other, wherever there is a 
stream of sufficient importance to be known locally as “ the river,” 
the same tale of deluge and disaster has to be told. The great 
feature of the floods of 1897 has been the rapidity of their rise. 
Taken unawares, in nine cases out of ten, people had no time to 
prepare, and on all sides loss of much live stock and the narrow 
escapes of a great deal more are recorded. 


It is not at all unlikely that the floods will be followed by a 
turn of severe weather. It is very often the case, and on very 
many occasions when the Thames has laid all the riverside 
meadows of the valley under water a frost has come and p o- 
vided acres on acres of ice of the very best description. But in 
those instances the floods have come somewhat earlier in the 
season than the second week in February, after which time, 
though there usually is some frost, more or less, about the time 
for running off the Waterloo Cup, only one frost of late years 
of any account, that in February and March, 1888, has set in 
after Valentine’s Day. 


Speaking of the Waterloo Cup brings up the possibility— 
and very much the possibility, too, under the circumstances—of a 
postponement this year. Unless the floods in the district subside 
as quickly as they have risen, coursing will be altogether impos- 
sible on the day fixed for the Altcar meeting to commence. 
Next Wednesday, February 17th, is the date appointed, but 
whether or not it will be able to be kept to is quite another 
matter. Anyhow, if it is run next week one thing is pretty 
certain, and that is that many a dog will be as much put out of 
che Cup by the state of the ground as by the smartness‘of his or 
her opponent. Nine times out of ten it is more or less of a 
fluke who wins at Altcar, and this year it is likely to be more of 
a toss-up than ever. , 


Whether or not it is due to the adverse criticisms, as to 
much of last year’s handicapping and consequent Jockey Club 
legislation, the fact remains that the handicappers have begun 
this year well, and the acceptances for the various spring handi- 
caps, which were made public last week, are as satisfactory as it 
was evident that they would be when the weights appeared. It 
is early yet to try and torm any final opinion as to the respective 
chances of those who have remained in, as so many stables cre 
variously represented, and the weather has been so bad lately 
that trainers can know very little about their horses’ form. To 
begin at the beginning, with the Lincolnshire Handicap, which 
will be run on the 23rd of next month, the first thing to be 
noticed is that Quarrel has. been struck out, but is among the 
acceptances for the City and Suburban, in which he is not 
unlikely to run well. I have a great liking for this horse, and 
shall expect to see him win another good handicap betore long. 


Of Victor Wild, who.is top weight with gst. glb., I happen 
to know that he is very fresh and well, but whether he retains 
his dash remains to be seen; at any rate, if Clorane, with rlb 
less, does not beat him, I shall expect the best of that horse’s five 
stable companions to do so. This might possibly be the ivur 
year old Kosmos, who won the Irish Oaks last year, and has got 
in with only 6st, 3lb., though Prose, of the same age, with 6st. 
(the bottom weight of all), has shown some form over a mile, and 
may have been treated with dangerous leniency. At any rate, 
this stable is bound to give us a good favourite before the race is 
run, and may very likely win it, too. Sir Blundell Maple’s 
Yorker, 7st. 6lb., is sure to be backed on the strength of his 
running with Winkfield’s Pride last back end; but to that I do 
not pay as much attention as some do, knowing that the Irish 
horse never shows his best form when he has to finish up a hill. 
Besides, we do not know yet that Athlone, in the same owner 
ship, who is two years older, and has 5lb. less to carry, may not 
be the better of the two. 





Marco, as the best of his year, with 8st. 7lb. on his five year 
old back, must always be entitled to respect, though | am 
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inclined to think he has grown a bit cunning, and I doubt if he 
can give 12lb. to such a useful mare as La Sages>e, who has 
accepted in preference to her stable-companion Roquebrune. 
The latter is apt to be troubled with rheumatism, and I believe 
met with a slight accident last week, which may account for her 
being withdrawn ; but I know that she is a real good mare, and 
it isworth noticing that she is left in the City and Suburban. Then, 
again, the four year old Scotch Wisdom, 6st. 12lb., and the six 
year old Greenlawn, 6st. 7lb., are both well handicapped on their 
best form, and might either of them run away witb the race, 
but there is an “if” with both of these, and I should not care to 
back them till I saw them at the post. 





In any lot I might select to find the winner I should 
certainly include Diakka, 7st. 7lb. This is a very improved four 
year old, and although La Sagesse looks to have the best of it on 
their running in the Derby Cup last year, I think Diakka will have 
made the most improvement since then, and he has been doing 
more work all through the winter than anything else at New- 
market. The best of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s pair—Gulistan, 
8st., and Imposition, 7st. 6lb.—will run well, though I have no 
idea yet which it will be; and I have a decided fancy for Teufel 
with only 7st., though, as he is better handicapped in the City 
and Suburban, and showed a liking for the Epsom course by 
running fourth in last year’s Derby, he may perhaps be kept for 
that. And speaking of him reminds me that Earwig, who 
finished just in front of him on that occasion, has to give him 
4lb. now ; and horses who have once run well at Epsom usually 
pay for following on that course. 





It is not necessary to say much about the Grand National 
in these notes, except that Stratocracy is decidedly well in with 
1ost. 6lb.; that Cathal, Wild Man from Borneo, Father O’F lynn, 
and The Soarer, all know ti-cir way round the course; that Nep- 
cote, 11st. 3lb., is sure to be dangerous, and that Ford of Fyne, 
1ost. 7lb., can jump the country, and isa rare stayer. It must 
be decidedly satisfactory to the handicappers to have obtained 
sixty acceptances out of seventy-three, and there are so many that 
might run well, if they can stay the distance, that it is a little 
premature to form any decided opinion as to what will be the 
actual winner. The City and Suburban, too, which has obtained 
forty-four acceptances, had best be left alone, until after the 
Lincoln race, seeing what a number of animals there are engaged 
in both. Marco is among those that have paid, so he will pro- 
bably try his luck at Lincoln; and so is the Prince of Wales’s 
mare Thais, who looked to me well in with 7st. 12lb., but I hear 
she is going to the stud forthwith, and will not race again. 
“ Mr. ang bg mare Maluma has accepted with 7st. 5lb., and 
is well in on her Australian form, but I know nothing more 
about her except that she goes well at exercise; whilst La Sagesse 
and Diakka have got 3lb., and 5lb. more respectively than they 
have at Lincoln. 





The Queen’s Prize at Kempton Park has done well, though 
King Hampton, who looked to have a chance with 7st. 6lb. has 
gone out. Among the twenty-nine acceptances I notice the 
names of Regret, 8st. 2lb., Conroy, 7st. 5lb., and Athel, 6st. 13]b., 
whilst Scotch Wisdom has the same weight as the last named. 
The Jubilee Stakes at the same place will give us a very inter- 
esting race, as usual, and I cannot help thinking that Regret is 
well in with 8st. 1lb., class being always a safe guide to follow in 
handicaps. The Lombard, 7st. 5lb., remains in, and ran very 
well in this race last year, and I think that La Sagesse or 
Roquebrune will very nearly win one or other of these handicaps. 





I see that Piety has accepted in both the long-distance 
handicaps, the Epsom Great Metropolitan, and the Chester Cup. 
In the latter he has been given 6st. 13lb. only, whereas in the 
former he will have to carry 6lb. more; but I think he will run 
well in one, or both, of them. Arlequin is by no means out of 
the Epsom race, even with the top weight, gst., and the five year 
old hurdle-jumper, Soliman, could not have been expected to get 
in with less than 7st. 4lb. As is the case with so many of his 
sort, he would perhaps run better with another stone or two on 
his back. Labrador, Winkfield’s Pride, St. Bris, and Drip have 
all gone out, and so has Macbriar, who may very likely win a 
good race over the “sticks” before flat-racing begins . again. 
Labrador has also paid forfeit for the Chester Cup, but Wink- 
field’s Pride is content with his gst. 1lb. St. Bris, too, stands 
his ground with 8st. 5lb., Arlequin is well in with 8st. 2lb. only, 
and so is Drip with 7st. 7lb. The hurdler Soliman has been 
struck out, but another of the crack jumpers, Athcliath, remains. 
His unbroken succession of victories over hurdles may have 
given this horse confidence, in which case he might be very 
dangerous with 7st. 2lb., if he will go for a light-weight boy. 
This is an excellent handicap, and ought to produce one of the 
best races of the season. 
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There is no class of racing or other official who perform 
their arduous and often hurried duties under more difficult an. 
inconvenient circumstances, or with greater honesty and diligence, 
than handicappers; and if discrepancies sometimes appear the 
public should remember that horses are not machines, that they 
will run in and out sometimes, and that no man living can make 
a handicap without some flaw, especially if he be hurried in his 
work. For this reason one can never expect an overnight 
handicap to be a really finished production, and there is no 
doubt that many of our most popular handicappers have more 
work thrust on them than they can properly do. I doubt if 
there is more racing than there used to be, as I see stated in an 
evening contemporary; but there are very likely more handicaps, 
and as the supply of the hard-worked officials who are called on 
to exercise their ability on this class of race has not kept pace 
with the demand, the Jockey Club have certainly acted wisely in 
limiting their duties and increasing their numbers. 





The most important feature, however, of the late Jockey 
Club meeting was Lord Suffolk’s now famous motion, which has 
been received with acclamation by all those who understand 
anything about the subject and are in favour of encouraging 
long-distance racing, and with “astonishment” and ‘“ dismay ” 
by those who are interested—or think that they are—in the other 
direction. ‘There is flat-racing under National Hunt Rules all 
the winter through as it is, and all that Lord Suffolk’s motion is 
intended to do is to improve it, and to have it recognised by the 
Jockey Club, in regard to penalties, under their rules. The fact 
that the principle of this has already been sanctioned by the 
senior body, and that, having been referred to the Rules Com- 
mittee for their next meeting at Newmarket, it will shortly 
become law, is one of the best things that could possibly have 
happened for the future of National Hunt racing, and the 
encouragement of stayers generally. 





The British public are a curious race, not the least of their 
peculiarities being the persistence with which they invariably set 
their faces against anything which is newto them. Personally, I 
am in favour of trying everything that is new; and if it turns out 
an improvement, of adopting it; whilst if it be the reverse, it 
can easily be dropped. For this reason I am a strong advocate 
for trying the starting machine, and am glad to see that it is 
going to be given a fair trial at Leopardstown. They are no 
fools about racing matters in Australia, and there it is now always 
used, and I have long wondered why it has never been given 
a trial in this country. At any rate, the present system is any- 
thing but satisfactory. More horses, especially two year olds, are 
broken down, have their tempers spoilt, and are made useless by 
being messed about and disappointed throughout a series of false 
starts than by any other cause, whilst how often have we backed 
a good thing in a five furlong scramble which failed to “get off?” 
Anything, therefore, which will tend to give us better results in 
this very important matter is to be sincerely welcomed, and I 
hope to hear that Captain Quin’s experiment has been a success. 
Of course horses will have to be got used to it, but there seems 
to be no difficulty about that in Australia, and there need be 
none here. 





The week’s racing has not been particularly interesting up 
to now, and it was an unexpected piece of news to hear on 
Monday morning that racing was again impossible at Dunstall. 
There was a capital afternoon’s sport at Nottingham on 
Tuesday, and the fine weather was the cause of a really good 
attendance. The Stoke Handicap Hurdle Race was won by 
that terrible thief Lord Percy, by Autocrat—Early, who for once 
took it into his head to do his best, and being a really good horse 
when he likes, he won easily enough from the favourite, Corn- 
bury, and six others. The principal event of the day, the 
Nottinghamshire Handicap Steeplechase, saw two Grand 
National candidates go to the post. These were No (rost. 3lb.) 
and Victor (1ost. rolb.). They neither of them ran well, and 
Victor fell at the last fence, so that neither of them is likely to 
be the least dangerous’ at Liverpool. Another ‘ Liverpool” 
entry, Ebor—who, however, did not accept for that race—was 
among the runners, and started a hot favourite, too, in spite of 
his 13st., but the going was very heavy, which was not in his 
favour, and he was pumped out two fences from home. Oddly 
enough the winner, and the second, Ortelon, and Specs, are own 
brother and sister, are both by Solomon—who I remember 
winning races for Mr. Gretton, about twenty years ago—out of 
Olive. They carried 11st. 3lb. and 11st. 4lb. respectively, and 
the former beat her brother by three lengths, with No the same 
distance behind. 





The death of Mr. W. Fulton, which was announced 
this week, reminds us of a good thing brought off in 1891, when 
he won the Cambridgeshire, and a very large stake in bets, with 
that useful mare, Comedy. A still better mare—quite one of the 
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best of modern times, I think—Laodamia, would have won him 
far more than_Comedy ever did if she had been given more 
chances of doing so. This beautiful daughter of Kendal and 
Chrysalis can not only gallop very fast, but stays well too, as 
she showed by winning the six-furlong Stockbridge Cup and the 
two-mile Doncaster Cup in the same season. It is to be pre- 
sumed that she will be offered for sale in consequence of her 
owner’s death; and, if so, she is quite certain to realise a sensa- 
tional price, as there is probably a good race in her still, and she 
ought to make a grand brood mare. Among other items of 
news, I hear that C. Wood, whose license to ride has been 
renewed by the Jockey Club for the coming season, has taken up 
his residence at Newmarket, and has been riding work on the 
Heath. I believe that Lord Rosebery and Mr. Rucker are to 
have first and second call on his services. 





In what little betting there is on the Lincoln Hand‘cap, I am 
not surprised that Diakka should be most fancied. This isa 
very improved horse, he has done a lot of work during the 
winter, and I think he will go very close. At the same time I 
have a great fancy for Teufel, who has been backed at 20 to 1, 
and given La Sagesse at her best on the day she would take an 
immense amount of beating. _ Norton is nominally favourite, in 
a wholly unreliable market, for the Grand National, though 
what earthly chance he can have of beating Stratocracy, ‘1 he 
Soarer, or Clawson, I fail to see. The two first of these are 
quoted at 100 to 7, and I expect to see the former start a very 
hot favourite. Cathal too who is sure to get the course, and is 
likely to race better this year than he did last, is backed at 
15 to 1, and Bevil, at 25 to 1, but it will be some time yet before 
there is any reliable betting on the race, and when there is I 
shall expect to see Clawson backed. 





{n reference to the use of the starting machine in Australia, 
‘Southern Cross’ writes as follows :—‘‘ Having seen a good 
deal of the starting-mnachine or, as now more generally called in 
the Colonies, ‘the barrier,’ I have come to the conclusion that 
while it is a very great improvemement on the work of an 
inefficient starter, it is by no means the invariable success that 
those who extol its merits and advocate its adoption in this 
country proclaim. I have seen some excellent starts made with 
it, but I have seen equally good work accomplished by the 
starter in this country. The general average of results, given a 
good starter, is, in my opinion, pretty much about the same 
in both cases. Even a good starter will sometimes get his field 
at sixes and sevens behind the barrier, and ultimately send them 
away to just as bad a start as they might have got off to under 
the flag. Theoretically the barrier is all right, on the supposi- 
tion that horses all come up to the barrier, stand still, and wait 
for it to go down. But four times out of five this is what they 
do not do. If they are not fractious, refusing to come up in line 
to the barrier, one or two of them are sure to be on the move 
when it goes up, and thus get away with a decided advantage.” 





Before another week has passed, provided flood or frost 
does not cause a postponement, ‘“‘ The Blue Ribbon” of the 
coursing world will have been lost and won. This season’s 
meetings have suffered severely from the severe weather which 
has prevailed of late, and many fixtures throughout the British 
Islands have had to be either postponed or abandoned _in- 
definitely. It is stated that the hares have not been affected by 
the hard weather, and will be in excellent condition for the 
meeting. The preparation of the dogs has been seriously 
retarded, for not only has galloping been impossible, but even 
easy work has been carried on under difficulties. Many nomi- 
nators have been compelled to return their nominations to the 
committee, including the Marquis of Angelsey. Mr. G. F. 
Fawcett’s last year’s winner, Fabulous Fortune, will be seen 
again in slips. Several other dogs will also appear from the 
kennel, and early in the week some important trials took place 
at Lytham. Two pairs were put into the slips for the purpose 
of deciding which dogs should run in the nominations of 
Mr. F. G. Fawcett, Lord Sefton, and Mr. Humphrey. 
Mr. Pilkington, whose Thoughtless Beauty was left in the last 
four in 1896, had originally intended to nominate Pelerine, but 
she is very backward, and in a recent trial was a long way 
behind her best pace. She will probably be discarded, and the 
choice made from Petronius, Raconteur, and Pontarlier. 





Mr. E. V. Rayner’s nomination lays between Messrs. Cox 
and Rayner’s black and white dog Coursing Card or the fawn 
dog Charioteer, both of whom are by Racecourse out of Cani- 
cula II. Both were seen out at the last Newmarket Champion 
Meeting at the beginning of December. Coursing Card got 
through a couple of courses, but Charioteer was more necoeseal. 
as he secured four rounds, and was knocked out in the semi-final 
by Highwayman (late Turban). Before this appears in print 
they will have been tried, and the winner will be chosen to com- 
pete in the Cup. Sir H. F. de Trafford will send to the slips the 
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same bitch as divided the Oaks at the North Union Club Meeting 
in September last, viz., Barton Terrible (late Ninety-one), by 
Young Fullerton out of Harvest Home. 





The paths at both the Universities are now in full swing, 
and the rival Blues have gone into training for the all-important 
contest at Queen’s Park, on April 2nd. The Oxonians, who are 
being looked after by Mr. C. W. Jackson, will have the services 
of several old Blues, amongst whom is J. H. Fitzherbert, who 
went into residence last week ; while the Cantabs, who look like 
having a very strong team to represent them, are under the skil- 
ful training of the old L.A.C. professional, Jack White. 





Saturday last was a very busy day with cross-country 
runners, for no less than than three championship meetings were 
down for decision. At Kensal Rise the North of the Thames 
Cross Country Association brought off their annual championship, 
when sixteen clubs figured in the entry, and just two hundred 
aspirants came under the starter’s orders. The race, which was 
over a distance of of six miles and three-quarters, was in every 
respect a success; but it was very soon apparent that C.S. Silsby, 
of the Hampstead Harriers, who was the first man home in the 
event last year, and J. Walker, Tee-To-Tum A.C., who finished 
sixth a year ago, would be left to fight out the battle for the 
first place. The two ran together for nearly the whole journey, 
but in the spurt for home the Hampstead man drew away and 
won by a dozen yards.from Walker, who was two hundred yards 
in front of J. R. Muncer, of the Cavendish Harriers, the third 
man home. 





A proof—if proof were needed—of the increasing popularity 
of cross-country running was furnished at Bromley on Satur- 
day, when no less than 230 competitors turned out for the Junior 
Championship of the South of the Thames Association. About 
seven miles and a-half had been mapped out over a fine country, 
and although the going, as was only to be expected after the 
recent rains, was very heavy, the event proved in every way a 
great success. C, Winterbourne, who is a very promising 
runner, made the pace practically the whole way, and finished 
an easy winner in 47min. 7sec. 





The Light Blues atoned for their defeat at the hands of the 
South London Harriers earlier in the season by scoring a decisive 
win over the Thames H. and H. at Cambridge last Saturday by 
19 points to 36. The Cambridge men were without E. Slack, 
who has gone down, but they had the services of that wonder- 
fully useful runner, W. W. Gibbert, who was the first man home 
in the Inter-Varsity contest. The well-known Cantab was, as 
usual, in fine form, and, making most of the running, the issue 
was never in doubt. Gibbert finally won very easily, being 
followed home by C. S. Cook and E. F. Hansburg. Cambridge 
thus furnished the first three men; A. L. Rye and J. B. Rye, for 
the visitors, coming home fourth and fifth. 





Preliminary work for the great day at Putney at the end 
of March has commenced on the Isis and the Cam. Cambridge 
still retain W. J. Fernie, last year’s stroke. This oarsman 
made marvellous improvement during his three weeks at 
Putney last season, and moreover pulled a grand race. 
A. S. Bell, another Trinity Hall man and this year’s president, 
occupied the next thwart to Fernie last year, but from all 
appearances he will row No. 2 on the coming occasion. This is 
a palpable increase of power, provided No. 7’s place can be 
adequately filled, as the weakness in 1896 was in the fore 
part of the boat, and Bell’s removal from stern to stem will 
mean greater strength where it is required. There is little doubt 
as to who will fill the president’s old place. W. Dudley Ward, 
one of last year’s Eton crew, the winners of the Ladies’ Plate 
at Henley, is up at Trinity, and his credentials were so good 
that it was not considered necessary to ask him to row in the 
trial eights. 





W. A. Bieber is practising in his old place, No. 5, but 
D. Pennington has been removed from No. 3 to No.6. The 
principal new aspirants for places, besides — Ward, were 
C. M. Steele (Trinity Hall), G, D. Bullard (Trinity Hall), 
S. V. Pearson (Emmanuel), and B. H. Howell (Trinity Hall). 
The latter rowed second to H. W. Gould for the Colquhoun 
Sculls, and formed one of the victorious head of the river crew 
in 1895 and 1896, and was one of the winning Grand Challenge 
crew at Henley. He has also rowed in his college coxswainless 
four, and was in the winning trial eight. C. M. Steele, an 
Etonian, was stroke of the losing trial eight; Bullard, a Hailey- 
bury boy, rowed in the winning trial eight, while Pearson was 1.) 
the losing boat. 





When the Hon. Rupert Guinness, the champion amateur 
sculler, went into residence at Cambridge last autumn, his 
inclusion in the ’Varsity eight was looked upon as a certainty. 

















But in the coxswainless fours he strained his heart, and, acting 
under medical, advice, gave up rowing for a time. It was hoped 
that he would be well enough to go into training again when the 
Cambridge crew commenced their practice for the inter-’Varsity 
struggle, but medical advice has been against his going into 
training for a race for some time to come. 





Oxford had the very unusual number of seven old blues at 
disposal when they commenced their practice, a fortnight later 
than their rivals. J. J. de Knoop (New College), a very strong 
oar in the bow thwart, although his style of finishing was open 
to criticism, was at first superseded by A. Whitworth, another 
New College man, who stroked the winning crew to victory in 
the trial eights; but Whitworth in his turn has recently had to 
give place to C. K. Phillips, who has been rowing bow on most 
of the occasions that the crew have been out. Of the victorious 
lot last year, H. Gold (Magdalen), stroke, W. E. Crum (New), 
president, C. D. Burnell (Magdalen), E. R. Balfour (University), 
and C. K. Phillips (New), look like being included again, while 
besides Whitworth, previously mentioned, G.O. Edmunds (New), 
who did himself credit in his college four, and who was in the 
winning trial eight, A. O. Dowson (New), a double blue, viz., at 
hammer throwing and Rugby football, and E. L. Warre (Balliol), 
an old Etonian, are candidates for vacant places. Altogether 
the crew looks like being a very strong one. 





Mr. R. C. Lehmann, who has usually acted as one of the 
coaches, is so enthusiastic in the cause of the sport that he has 
recently spent a considerable time in the United States, coaching 
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the Harvard University crew, and owing to his expected absence 
from England at the time, it is improbable that he can repeat his 
usual hospitality to the Oxonians at Bourne End, prior to the 
crew’s appearance on the Thames at Putney. But an invitation 
has been received from Sir John Edwards-Moss for the Oxford 
men to break their practice at Henley, where he will entertain 
them at Thamesfield, three weeks prior to the race. It seems 
doubtful, however, whether this invitation can be accepted, as 
the Oxford crew expect to reach Putney on March roth, and take 
up their old quarters. The Light Blues will probably appear 
on the tidal waters about the same date. 

As far as rowing generally. is concerned, everybody looks 
forward to a good season. The opinion has got abroad that the 
“diamond” year should be made a most interesting one in the 
rowing world, and amateurs and professionals alike seem bent 
on attempting it. There is little prospect of an American eight 
visiting Henley, but one or two scullers from across the Atlantic 
are looked for, which should make the struggle for the Diamond 
Sculls open and interesting, seeing that the Hon. Rupert Guin- 
ness is not likely to contest the race, which he has won two years 
in succession. An American four for the Steward’s Challenge 
Cup is also promised. It is the Winnipeg Blues champion 
senior four, who won both the national and _ international 
races at Saratoga last July. They will row in an American boat 
with American oars, and it will be worth while noting whether 
they can do any better with them than the American eight-oared 
crews who have competed at Henley have done up to now. 

HIPPIAS. 








AN ANCIENT HUNT. 


along in the wake of the flying pack for Barkby Holt or 

Crick Gorse, or the numberless famous coverts of more or 
less fashionable countries which have been the starting place of 
many a run which will live in history, have ever somuch as heard 
of Stanidale. Yet Stanidale has a claim for a prominent place in 
the history of fox-hunting—a claim, too, which cannot be denied, 
for it is perhaps the only covert, or rather ring of coverts, of 
which mention is made in connection with the sport of kings 
four hundred years ago. 

Stanidale is in the wildcountry which is hunted by Captain 
Teeny and which, under that gentleman’s rule, and that of 
1is father, as well as earlier on, when ‘ Young Squire Hill, of 
Thornton ” and his descendant carried the horn, became famous 
for the excellent sport which was shown, and for the stoutness of 
its foxes. It is situate at the north-west of High Dalby, and is 
a long, narrow dale, covered on the sides with heather. About a 
couple of miles long it is conspicuous for the immense rocks 
known as the Bride Stones, some of which must weigh nearly 
200 tons. A brook known as the Stanidale Beck, which takes its 
rise in the moors some two miles off in Scavy Slack, runs the 
length of it, and joins the Dalby Beck at the west end of the 
dale. Altogether it is just the sort of place foxes are likely to aff2ct. 
That they did affect it four hundred years ago, and that they have 
continued to do so up to the present time, history vouches. 

Amongst the many royal forests which at one time were to 
be found in the country, the Forest of Pickering was one; and on 
looking over the old records of enquiries by Commissions and 
Reports of Jurors, it would seem that the tenants of the Forest 
of Pickering were more unruly and grasping, and more inclined 
to help themselves and encroach upon the rights of * our Lord, 
the King,” than was usual in royal forests, where, it may be 
remarked casually, there always seemed to be some encroachments 
going on in the good old days. If a man wanted a good fat 
buck, he seems, in the Forest of Pickering at any rate, to have 
taken one without much ado, and also to have been ready with 
an excuse if called upon to account for his misdemeanours ; if he 
wanted timber, were not our Lord the King’s, oaks there ready 
to his hand ? 

And amongst those tenants who lived in the days of 
Henry VII. there was none who was more frequently in hot water 
than one Roger Hastings, “‘Armiger.” Constantly complaining, 
or being complained of, he appears to have pretty well done 
what seemed good in his own eyes, and to have got out of many 
a scrape very cleverly. His hand was always against Sir 
Richard Chomley and Roger his brother, and those two worthies 
appear in return to have led the gallant esquire a pretty lively 
time. Many a time and oft was he charged before the Forest 
Courts with felling timber, ct asportavit at uum suum proprium, 
and from the number of times he was cited to appear for killing 
the King’s deer, he seems to have kept an excellent table. 

Perhaps the most heinous of his offences is that which reads 
as follows on the old indictment : 

“Ttem idem Rogerus Hastynges, Armiger, xvimo die 


I WONDER how many of those bold spirits who rattle 


Decembris, anno domini, Regis nunc xmo._ In Standall infra 
Forestam juxta Pykeryng venavit ad vulpes et sub colore illo 
venavit ad ferinas domini Regis.” 

Turbulent and self-willed Roger Hastings may have been ; 
ready to quarrel and brawl with his neighbours, and steal the 
timber of his lord and master, King Henry VII.; no great 
*respecter of persons mayhap, and a man with whom it was a 
word and a blow, and the blow first. But he was the first m ister 
of foxhounds of whom we have mention in that capacity, and the 
covert he went to draw on that morning in December, 1495, was 
Stanidale, in the Forest of Pickering. Stanidale, with its 
heathery slopes and its Bride Stones, and its brawling brook, then, 
as now, evidently beloved of foxes. Let us, then, during this 
storm, drink to the memory of Roger Hastings, that ancient 
Yorkshire sportsman whose ghost, one would fain think, may 
‘look on” whilst Captain Johnstone’s Belvoir-bred bitches drive 
on over the scene of his sporting and poaching exploits with a 
stout moor fox before them. 

The Stanidale foxes were hunted some two hundred years 
later by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the strongest 
trait in whose character Dryden omitted altogether when he 
summed him up in those scathing lines as ‘‘ Poet, fiddler, painter 
and buffoon.” For the Duke of Buckingham was a sportsman, 
and one of the best of sportsmen, too, as the Bilsdale men will 
tell you as they point with pride to Buckingham Stone, where 
story tells that one of the severest runs known in the dale 
terminated. 

After the Duke’s death probably the Sinnington would hunt 
Stanidale, and then it is more than likely that the ancestors of 
Mr. Osbaldeston, ‘‘ The Squire,” would hunt it, as he himself 
doubtless did. Then came the long and evcutful reign of 
“Young Squire Hill, of Thornton,” in whose honour a song of 
portentous length was written, and his descendants. And I may 
say, passim, that I have been told that the original version of the 
song, which does ” ¢ appear in the Poetry of Sport, contained 
some forty verses, and that on one occasion, when a sportsman 
was singing it, he remembered all at once, when he was about 
the thirty-eighth verse, that he had omitted one, whereupon he 
insisted on singing the whole of it over again, putting in the 
omitted verse in the proper place. Truly a performance which 
might almost be set to rival the labours of Hercules. 

In Squire Hill’s hands the hounds became celebrated far 
and wide for their excellence both in the kennel and the field, 
and during the early days of the Hound Show they quite held 
their own with their rivals from the more fashionable packs. 
They were sold in 1861 or 1862, and then Mr. Harcourt 
nega now Lord Derwent, took the country, and in his 

ands, and in those of his son Captain Johnstone,it has since 
continued. 

A couple of runs in this country, when under the rule of the 
Hill family, may prove interesting. The first of these took 
place so long ago as February 2nd, 1822. Where they met or 
where they found the historian sayeth not, these being points of 
detail which did not seem to interest the old chronicler. But he 
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tells us that “they had a very 
pretty run of three hours with 
scarcely a check.” ‘The latter 
part of the run,” he adds, ‘‘ was 
particularly fine.” Hounds, it 
seems, were running hard in 
the direction of the cliffs at 
Scarborough, and were pres 
sing the fox so hard that le 
could not gain the earth at 
Oliver’s Mount, and they ran 
him nearly into the town, pull- 
ing him down on the sanas 
between the Life Boat House 
and the Spa. 

Thus does the chronicler 
conclude his narrative: ‘* Here 
the ambition to obtain the 
brush was so great that it 
became quite a scramble. The 
horsemen, who were up the 
cliff, dismounted, and Lieut. 
Campbell, who got the brush, 
in descending the cliff,.took a 
leap of eight yards (!)”” Other 
times other manners! We 
have changed all that now, 
and such a thing as a scramble 
for a brush is unknown, or 
nearly so. Yet I remember 
the time when hounds killed a 
fox, how the leading men “sat 
down ”’ and finished, as though 
in a race; when disputes as to 
who was ‘first up’ were not 
unfrequent, and when it was 
deemed necessary to have a 
rule in some hunts to the effect 
‘* That no one shall be entitled 
to the brush who is not in the 
field at the commencement of 
the chase.” 

The other run took place 
a year or two before Mr. Hill’s 
hounds were dispersed, at thé 
cnd of the very broken season, 
1859-60. The date was January 
16th, the fixture Ayton. As is 
now not unfrequently the case, 
Ruincliff Wood was the first 
craw, and this time, for a won- 
der, Raincliff Wood was blank. 
Then they went on to Wyke- 
ham Grange, where‘they found 
a travelling fox. After a ring 
round Wykeham Grange, they 
ran at a great pace over Wyke- 
ham Moor into Troutsdale, 
where the country grew rougher 
and rougher as they went on, 
and those who did not relish 
the moors, and they were not 
a few, went home. They cros- 
sed ‘Troutsdale for Bickley, 
and, pointing for Crosscliff, they 
ran for a short distance along 
Crosscliff Wood. Leaving the 
wood, they crossed Allerston 
Moor for Stanidale (‘‘ which,” 
says the chronicler, ‘‘ being very 
boggy, afforded an amusing 
scene, from many horses being 
stuck fast and’ others off horse- 
back (sic /) struggling througn, 
so that there was a long tail), 
now'running very hard. From 
Stanidale they ran into Dalby 
Warrens, which they crossed, 
and ran over the Riggs and 
across Dalby Beck into Pexton 
Wood. The steep hill into 
Pexton thinned the field con- 
siderably, and caused ‘‘ bellows 
to mend ” with all of them. _ 

Turning for Ellerburn 
Whin they skirted it and ran 
through Thornton Great Plan- 
tations, after leaving which 
came the first check, caused by 
the fox having been headel by 
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aman ploughing. Soon hitting off the line, they rattled along to 
Orkindale, and down the valley for Owldale woods, the earths in 
which were open. But either the fox knew nothing of them or 
hounds were pressing him too hard to enable him to take them, 
so facing the open again they ran on to Thornton Village, where 
they rolled their fox over at the end of an hour and 55 minutes. 
The distance covered would be all twenty miles, and it was lucky 
for hounds that they finished within as tone’s throw of the 


SOME MEETS “OF IME 


ISTORY records the 
fact that Havering, 
or, to give the village 


its quaint name in full, Haver- 
iig-atte-Bower, was once the 
site of a royal palace used by 
the sovereigns as a hunting 
box, when stag-hunting in 
Essex was a favourite pastime 
for the king. To-day, however, 
no trace of its bye-gone gran- 
ceur remains. But a _ very 
charming place is Havering, 
for all that, and a prettier site 
for a meet of fox-hounds than 
the old green, with the church 
on one side and the village 
stocks on the other, would be 
hard to find in all the country 
side. Another favourite meet 
in the Monday country is 
Dagnam, a few miles east of 
Havering. In the accompany- 
ing photograph, taken at this 
place, Bailey, the huntsman of 
the pack, is the centre figure, 
while the whips, Turner and 
:asterby, are on the right and 
left hand of the picture respec- 
tively. Dagnam Park was a 
favourite visiting place with 
Pepys (it did not belong to the 
Neave family in his day). He 
mentions it more than once, 
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kennels. History relates that the master went well, and that the 
first whipper-in, Sam Roberts, was the first in at the death. 

It was a grand run, over all kinds of country, and perhaps 
some of those whose horses stuck fast in Stanidale would have 
sympathised with our friend Roger Hastings, and thought it not 
unlikely that hounds might change on to deer without any fault 
of his, had they known of his “trouble with the king,” nearly 
four hundred years ago. 
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and, if memory serves, the wily 
but entertaining old diarist 
records how some of his many 
artful schemes were devised 
under the shade of the Dagnam 
oaks. It was at Dagnam, too, 
that Anthony Trollope, who 
frequently hunted with this 
pack, ‘‘came a cropper.” In 
attempting to jump the Dag- 
nam brook his horse put his 
foot into a drain, and the 
novelist was somewhat badly 
thrown; he was removed to 
the Priory, close by, where his 
injuries were attended to. 

It is a busy scene outside 
the gates when the hounds 
meet here, the roads, converg- 
ing from different directions, 
are crowded with carriages and 
equestrians, both those who 
come to see the hounds throw 
off and those who follow them ; 
amongst the latter no incon- 
siderable sprinkling of the fair 
sex, be it noted, while inside, 
the house (Dagnam Priory, the 
residence of Mr. J. Sands, 
not Dagnam House, which is 
farther in the Park) with its 
stately trees, forms a capital 
back-ground, and throws up 
the “ pink”’ to the fullest ad- 
vantage. But the hounds have 
not come to be admired, they 
mean business, and long before 
the eye has tired with? the 
picturesque and animated 
scene, huntsmen and hounds 
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to bustle Mr. Reynard in the 
covert on the other side of the 
narrow roadway. 

It is reported that some- 
times foxes are not plentiful in 
this district, but this morning 
we are in luck; while a jolly old 
sporting farmer, whom hard 
times and agricultural depres- 
sion, terribly keen in Essex, 
have compelled to be a spec- 
tator only of the sport in which 
his soul delights, is gleefully re- 
counting how his hen-roosts had 
been harried the previous night 
by a visit from the little “red 
rover.” Nor does it seem un- 
reasonable to believe that there 
may be more truth in the 
accusation brought against the 
little red rascal on this occasion 
than is usually the case where 
extraordinary depredations are 
laid to the charge of “ them 
there foxes.” The presence of 
a determined forager on the 
hen-roosts of others in the 
neighbourhood is vouched for 
by several trusty yeomen pre- 
sent, who one and all chuckle 
as they forecast the fate that is 
in store for the despoiler, unless 
he has chanced to make good 
his escape to other quarters al 
an early hour of the morning 
But as events prove, he has 
not done so. He is at home, 
comfortably sleeping off the 
effects of his repast, and is sud- 
denly awakened by the unwel- 
come sounds of the assemblage 
coming closer and closer to his 
retreat. The swelling “ music ” 
in the covert soon tells us that 
the hounds have found. Stout of 
heart and strong of limb must 
be the fox who would save his 
brush to-day, for the ‘ Essex 
Ladies" (a group of whom ap- 
peared last week), are on his 
track, and terrible indeed will 
be the retribution they will 
exact for that midnight foray. 

Yet another favourite 
Monday meet is Blackmore. 
By taking the train to Ingate- 
stone (with the accent on 
the last syllable, if you 
please) we can reach the tryst 
betimes, and from within tho 
hospitable portals of ‘ The 
Leather Bottle” await the 
coming of the hounds, and 
watch the arrivals of the mem- 
bers of the hunt as they gather 
from various quarters, eager for 
for the fray. When the hounds 
are nearly due we walk to the 
outskirts of the village, and, 
punctual as clockwork, there 
is the pack in the distance. 
A halt of a few minutes at the 
cross roads, and then on to 
the green. Here is. Mr. Ark- 
wright (who with Mr. E. S. 
Bowlby is joint master of the 
pack) surrounded by his 
hounds, and discussing with 
the old game- keeper the 
prospects of the day’s sport, 
while around are eager sports- 
men, ready at the word to wend 
their way to the High Woods, 
which are to be drawn first 

. The mastership of the 
Essex Hoinds seems to be 
hereditary in Mr. Arkwright’s 
family, as both his father and 
grandfather held the same 
honourable post. 
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FEW years since it was my privilege and pleasure, in 
the early months of the twelve, to be taking a holiday 
jaunt in the distressful isle, and being somewhat of an 
ardent follower of the rod I thought a few days’ fishing in the 
renowned Blackwater would not do me much harm. It 
would be hard to find a more appropriately-named stream than 
the Blackwater in the three kingdoms, for a dirtier or a quicker- 
rising river it would be hard to find anywhere: while another 
peculiarity about its floods is that it frequently happens—notably 
in the spring—that when in good order rain comes down, with 
the result that a flood follows, often of comparatively clear water. 
This may continue for three or four days, when it gradually 
begins to fall, the fisherman's hopes rising in the same ratio for 
the long-deferred ‘‘ to-morrow,” which, to a salmon angler, seems 
never to arrive, but which, when it does come, reveals the river 
low certainly, but with the water as thick as peasoup, with the 
result that the expectant and anxious Waltonian has to wait 
another week or ten days before the stream is in fishing trim 
again. Hence those to whom time is an object should not 
venture to fish the Blackwater, as they will probably return 
with empty creels and disappointed hopes. As may be imagined, 
a high, dirty flood is to be preferred to a clear one, as the former 
settles down in the ordinary way, while the latter does not. 
This drawback admitted, it is one of the best streams in the 
world; while on its’ lower 
waters one of its most enjoyable 
charms is that the fish are ever 
on the move, all rods getting 
thus an equal chance, which 
can hardly be said to be the 
case on the majority of Scotch 
streams. , While waiting for 
the water to get fishable, the 
expectant and more or less im- 
patient angler can doas | did— 
mend the nets and get most of 
the spring flies tied ready for 
use in the various shallows and 
deeps of the river. 

At length the long wished 
for day arrived, and, shortly 
after breakfast my attendant, a 
true Irish lad, made his ap- 
pearance, and in answer to my 
inquiries as to how the Black- 
water was looking replied: 

“Oh, yer ‘onour, you may 
say its in grand order at last, 
the fish are throwing thimsilves 
about like divils in the fire, and 
it’s a grand haul we ought to 
make of thim to-day, intirely.” 
This was joyful news indeed, 
and hastily finishing breakfast 
the traps were speedily packed 
up, and I made my way to the 
famed Blackwater stream, sel cting a well known and favourite 
old pool where in days gone by many a noble fish has succumbed. 
It was a grand spring morning, with the rooks cawing and black- 
birds and thrushes whistling, and when the river’s bank was 
eventually reached, my “ diggings” being in the lovely vale, I 
found that the stream was really in magnificent condition. The 
water was what is usually termed a good beer colour, with here 
and there a white foam fleck, remnants of the subsided floods, 
and the morning air was redolent of that peculiar balminess 
which is always apparent after heavy and continuous rains. 
Arrived at the selected spot, the line was speedily run through 
the rings, a goodly-sized grey and brown fly mounted, and I was 
speedily in the water making my first effort in the stream. Here, 
however, I scored no success, being equally unfortunate with my 
other casts, so I soon made a move to another portion of the 
river. Arrived here, I thought a change of fly desirable, and 
mounted one, tied thus:—black silk body, silver twist black 
back all run down, and black crow wing, with small jungle cock 
on the shoulders—a dark but very showy fly. Casting this in, | 
observed in the dead water some little distance below where 1 
was standing three fine salmon, rolling over together, which 
gave me some hope for a good day’s sport. After several in- 
effectual tries I was getting a little disheartened, when all of a 
sudden there came a heavy belt up, and then I experienced 
that delicious thrill known only to anglers when a fisherman 
and a heavy fish have joined issue. Now commenced the 
fun. Swish whi-r-r-r, went the reel, and then with a mighty 
rush went clear sixty yards of line, when a full five-and-twenty- 
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pound fresh-run fish flung himself high in the air. I dropped. 


the rod point to him, and as soon as the line became tight ~# 
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he was, down stream, like a flash of lightning. To prevent his 
going down into the deep water, where it would have been im- 
possible for me to follow him, I laid on with as strong a haul as I 
thought my line would submit to, and succeeded in turning the 
beat of the fish up stream, when up he dashed, making the line 
regularly hiss as it passed through the water. 

For over an hour did this magnificent fish show battle. 
Full a dozen times he raced up and down the stream, sometimes 
rolling round and round on the surface, lashing the water with 
his great, broad tail, at others wildly diving to the bottom, where 
he would sink for a few minutes, and then he would rise and 
dash off again. After all my trouble, however, while he was at 
the bottom in one of his sulking fits, I bore on him somewhat 
harder than usual, when, without the least warning, back came 
the line, the rod straightened, and the fish had gone! Brother 
fishermen will better understand my feelings than I can describe 
them. With feelings the reverse of cheerful, I was walking in 
shore, winding in as I went, when, giving the rod a slight jerk, 
J felt the fish rush off again as fast and as fresh as ever, and the 
fun began once more. After a time he began to show signs of 
being conquered, and in a few of his final charges he came to the 
top on his side, when he would turn up his tail and go down 
slowly and despondingly. My excitement now began to be 
somewhat intense, knowing, as I did, the many tricks to which 
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a beaten salmon will get, especially if he catches sight of the 
angler. However, I managed to get him nearer and nearer, and 
at last my attendant, by a well-directed stroke, managed to 
strike the gaff into his side, and thus I landed my first salmon 
of the year and of the river, which turned the scale, a perfect 
beauty, at twenty-five pounds. 

Having secured our prize, I thought that honour could not 
be done better than by sharing the contents of my pocket 
flask with my attendant, and from the beaming look of apprecia- 
tion which his face wore, there is little doubt that the comforts of 
the ‘“cratur” were duly appreciated to the full by him. 
Getting to work again, however, I was not long before I had 
my hook into another fish, who did one of the finest jumps | 
have ever seen a salmon give, leaping quite five feet upwards 
and forwards, then falling on his tail. He gave us, however, 
some rare sport ere he was landed, but having eventually gaffed 
him, and laid him on the grass by the side of his companion, he 
proved to be a fresh run fish of 16lb. or so, and this made me 
very content with my first day’s work on the Blackwater. 
On the following day I was up betimes in hopes of as 
equally satisfactory a day’s sport. I was, however, doomed to 
disappointment, as the river had proved its fickleness in 
the matter of keeping fishable for two days running in the early 
months of the year by putting on during.the night about as 
complete and unwelcome a change as it was possible to imagine. 
Evidently, from appearances, the rain must have descended dur- 
‘ng the night in torrents, as the stream was bank high and rising, 
with every likelihood of a heavy flood in a few hours. Salmon 
fishing was consequently out of the question. 

W. Norman Brown. 


(Feb. 15th, 1897. 
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COUNTRY HOMES; GUY’S CLIFF. 





HE famous Guy, Earl of War- 
wick, from whom this charming 


Warwickshire home takes its ~~ 97> 97 
name, belonged to that Titanic race of | See 
legendary champions who went about 
the world slaying the monsters which ut ee 
oppressed the people, setting free beau- ©. 
teous damsels imprisoned, and breaking & 
open the fountains of plenty which had — = 
been sealed. His Dun Cow, whereof 
the rib-bone—evidently, by the way, 
the rib of the whale—may be seen at 
Warwick Castle, was akin to the 
“worm” of Lambton; and the 
various ‘*worms” of Linton, Sock- 
burn, and Spindleston Heugh; nay, even 
to the monster slain by Perseus, if not to 
Python, destroyed by Phoebus Apollo 
himself. It is related that when the 
‘*redoubtable Guy” had grown weary 
of triumphs, and of the world, and had 
slain the monstrous cow, he sought a 
place where he might retire for medita- 
tion, and found it by the gentle Avon. 
It was a spot of such entrancing native 
loveliness as might well have lulled 
him into forgetfulness. There, the 
story runs, he dwelt three years, of 
which one was spent in the company of 
an anchorite who had his home in a 
cave; and all this time ‘“ Fair Phyllis,” 
his wife, knew not his resting place. 
Every day he came, disguised as a 
palmer, begging food at her bounteous hand; but it was not 
until he neared his end that he revealed his rock-bound dwelling 
by means of a ring. His miscellaneous personal and horse 
armour, dating probably from the time of Edward III. to that 
of James I., may be seen at Warwick Castle, with his two- 
handed sword, and his fork and prodigious porridge-pot, as well 
as “‘ Fair Phyllis’s” slippers, in the shape of iron slipper-stirrups 
of the time of Henry VI. 

If Guy had sought England through he could scarely have 
chosen a more beautiful and romantic spot for his dwelling than 
the deeply embowered and cavernous rock, by the broad and 
placid stream. Evelyn visited ‘‘ Sir Guy’s grot”’ from Warwick, 
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and described the place where the hero “ did his penances and 
died” as a “squalid den made in the rock, crowned yet with 
venerable oaks, and looking on a goodly stream, so as it 
were improved as it might be, it were capable of being made a 
most romantic and pleasant place.”” Whatever Evelyn would have 
had done has been done, and certainly, in its splendid situation 
and its glorious prospects of field, wood, and water, Guy's Cliff 
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VIEW FROM THE GROUNDS. POSTS LIFE.” 
must be hard to beat. The place is well-known to all visitors to 
Leamington, for the walk to it is a very pleasant one through the 
meadows, but it is even more delightful to approach it from 
Warwick by the Coventry road, beneath the trees and between 
green hedgerows and fields. Just where Blacklow Hill begins to 
rise in front of you—the same whereon the Barons struck oft 
Gaveston’s head—yon may hear the tinkling of most melodious 
bells, and, looking over into the park on the right, may see the 
dun kine from whose necks they are hung- A little further on 
the lodge is passed, and then there is a break in the high wall 
which here shuts in the park, and you look along a magnificent 
avenue of tall and rugged Scotch firs, all gnarled and twisted, to 
where the house stands in the sunshine. The effect is singular 
and very pleasing, but if you would see the mansion to full 
advantage goa little further on, and turn down a narrow lane 
on the right, which will bring you to the river and the mill. 

Such a mill is this, with its curious over-hanging gallery, that 
you will say it is picturesqueness embodied in wood and stone. 
But turn your back upon it, and look across the broad lake-like 
Avon to Guy’s Cliff, standing superbly 
above its waters. You do not criticise 
its architecture, but you feel that some- 
how the house exactly fills that exqui- 
site framework, rising like some castle 
of Otranto, as if fitted to be the very 
home of romance. The river broadens 
out into a rippling lake before you, 
bubbling with the silvery fry in its 
waters; willows and ash are dipping 
their trembling foliage in the stream ; 
the bank is rich in ferns and sedges, 
and great trees overhang. Beyond the 
water lies an expanse of emerald 
meadow, lighted up by gay patches as 
of molten gold, and beyond rises 
the house upon its base of rock 
embowered among trees, huge elms and 
pines with their curious purple tinge. 
In the still evenings of summer this 
prospect is entrancing to behold, and 
one will go far without finding its 
match. The view of the mill in that 
beautiful landscape from the drawing- 
room and other windows of the house 
is scarcely less impressive. 

The location is full of-interest, too. 
The platform of rock, upon which the 
house stands well above the river, 

is full of caves and recesses. Here 
it was that the Saxon anchorite had 
his retreat. Guy’s Cave and Well 
Copyright—"COUNTRY LIFE." are near the stream. Not far away 
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is the chantry chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, founded 
by Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, dating from the time 
of Henry VI., often modified, but still retaining a_ large 
mutilated effigy of a muiil-clad man, said to be the ‘ redoubtable 
Guy.” Beneath it are cells in the rock; and the grounds are 
attractive in natural and artificial beauties. The courtyard of 
Guy's Cliff is excavated out of the rock, in which some of the 
lower apartments are formed. The house itself has no archi- 
tectural features calling for attention. 

Its crowning charm lies in its exquisite landscape sur- 
roundings, which have attracte]1 many possessors. At the 
dissolution of the chantry, the place was granted to Sir Andrew 
Hammock, and passed through many hands until it was 
purchased, in 1751, by Mr. Samuel Greatheed, who represented 
Coventry in Parliament. The members of this family greatly 
enlarged and practically rebuilt the house. It passed, with the 
marriage of Mr. Greatheed’s great-granddaughter, to the Percys, 
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and is now the seat of Lord Algeruun Percy. Mrs. Siddons 
(then Miss Kemble) resided some little time at Guy’s Cliff, in 
1772, as companion to Lady Mary Greatheed, who had taken 
a fancy to her at Warwick. Roger Kemble, ner father, was 
wishful to break off the affection which had sprung up between 
her and Siddons, who was a member of his company, and 
readily consented that his daughter should be received at Guy’s 
Cliff; but the marriage took place at Coventry, nevertheless, at 
the close of 1773. 

Among the pictures in the mansion are examples of 
Caravaggio, Van Eyck, Janssens, Wouvermans, Van der Velde, 
Cuyp, Kuysdael, Lely, and many more. But it is neither by its 
architecture nor its picture gallery that Guy’s Cliff is so 
wondrously attractive. Let me say again that it is by reason 
of the lovely surroundirgs, and the singularly beautiful manner 
in which the most charming features of nature are grouped for 
its adornment, that it stands pre-eminent. Joun Leycanp. 


TOM. PINCH. 


A TURF TALE IN TWO CHAPTERS.—By EDWARD SPENCER. 


«“ WG Visa Passing the box again, Monty? Sure ye 

/ havn't had a shake all night, and your luck’s been 

dead in ever since ye sat down. Look at me, now. 

I've lost all my ready, and divil a fiver will ‘the Colonel’ (a 

well-known ‘hell’-keeper of the fifties) be givin’ me tick for ; 

but ‘tis not faint-hearted I am, so tip us a dozen bones, my 
boy, and here goes for a smile of fortune!” 

“The box is with you, Captain O’Rourke,” said ‘the 
Colonel’ blandly. 

** Then by Jabez it shall be after shtayin’ there! Seven’s 
the main, an’ I’m on the nick.” 

The “ mice” were deftly shaken, and then, with a bang on 
the table which fairly made the stoical-looking groom-porter 
jump, O'Rourke threw a six and an ace, and the backers of the 
“in” cried “ Bravo!” ‘Good man!” ‘ Do it again, sir!” 
It costs nothing to encourage the punter who wins money from 
you. 

Captain O’Rourke called the same main again, and again, 
and yet again was the dose repeated, until he threw out. The 
bank had been having a rough time of it; and the Irishman’s 
luck, no less than the lateness of the hour, half-past one, decided 
‘“‘the Colonel” to put up the shutters; and the players rapidly 
departed, leaving the room to the manager and his myrmidons. 

It was at Newmarket, during the Houghton Meeting; and 
in the remote times treated of backers, and bookmakers, too, 
were accustomed to woo the fickle jade on the green cloth, 
after running after her all day on the green sward. Mon- 
tague Bird and Tom Rourke were fair enough representa- 
tives of well-known types—viz., the youthful owner of racehorses, 
not overburdened with wealth, and the Anglicised (or, at all 
events, acclimatised) racing Irishman, who, without fortune or 
prospects, somehow contrives to play the game with the best of 
‘em, and who, in the race of life, manages to outstay many 
competitors who had all the best of it at the start. 

** Wretched cold the wind is,” observed Tom, “and an iligant 
day we'll be havin’ on the Heath to-morrow, I’m thinkin’. 
Ne’er mind, just the least taste of a nightcap, an’ I’ll pop into 
bed an’ look at the fire till I’m in the arms of Murphy.” 

“You Irishmen,” rejoined Monty, “always look after 
yourselves. I wish I’d ordered a fire, too.” 

‘Then let me ask you to take your glass of grog with me. 
Your room is in the same passage as mine. and as I don’t 





suppose we'll either of us go touting in the snow, half an hour 
won’t make any difference.” 

“Very well, O'Rourke, I don’t mind if I do;” and the two 
passed the portals of their hotel. The whisky punch was 
brewed, cigars were lighted, and then O’ Rourke jumped off with 
the lead: ' 

‘‘What’s wrong, Monty? You seem downright hippel 
to-night.” 

‘“‘ Nothing very much, except that I’ve had another lesson 
in the great game. I’ve often heard people say, ‘ Never train in 
a big stable unless you're the boss-owner, and then it doesn’t 
matter.’ ”’ 

** And a very goo sayin’, too. Your trainer, as long as h2 
pleases his best employer, doesn’t care a tinker’s bellows for 
anyone else, and as likely as not runs your horses off their legs 
in trials and rough-ups; and if you say anything he tells you to 
go and—well, train somewhe-e else. Now, I shouldn’t mind 
bettin’ that that little Verity colt of your’s—what’s his name? 
Ah, Tom Pinch—didn’t quite please ye by his runnin’ in the 
Ditch Nursery to-day—eh, boy?” 

“You're right,” said Bird, ‘‘and I can’t disguise my annoy- 
ance, as I tried him well, had the best part of a monkey on, 
and —— well he might just as well have stayed at home in his 
box.” 

‘« How was that?” 

‘«‘ Simply because he got left a hundred yards. I'd arranged 
for Upton to ride him, when, just before the race, Grimwood 
asked me as a favour to give up Upton, as ‘ his lordship’ had 
altered his mind and was going to run the Hindoo colt—that 
three-cornered devil who can’t gallop for toffee.” 

“If I'd been you, my boy, I’d have stuck to my jockey.” 

‘And had the devil’s own row with Grimwood, which I 
can’t afford to have. No, I gave way, put up little Grubb, the 
apprentice, and got left.” 

‘“‘ Was it the first time your colt had run, Bird?” 

‘‘No, the second; he made the running in the Goodwoo | 
Nursery for his lordship’s Timour the Tartar, who just got done 
on the post. To-day, although they laid ‘tens’ against mine, 
it was really 6 to 4 on him, as he was tried with old Turniptops, 
who couldn’t have won with 7st. 12lb.” 3 

‘“‘ But if Grimwood knew about the trial why on earth did 
he spoil such a good thing?” 
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‘Because he’s so wrapped up in ‘his lordship.’ Trainers 


dearly love a lord, like other people. They get the reflected 
glory from off the nobility I suppose. And then I should tell 
you Grimwood thinks old Turniptops has lost his form.” 

“ But has he?” 

“ Not a bit of it. Grimwood, however, is prejudiced against 
him, and thinks nothing any good bar his lordship’s horses. 
And to tell you the truth, O’Rourke, I’m getting sick of the 
whole business.” 

“Sure, I don’t wonder at it, but if you'll only take the 
advice of one who has knocked about a bit, I'll show you how to 
turn the Ditch Nursery failure to advantage, and very likely give 
that fat-head Grimwood a slap in the face at the same time.” 

‘“« By changing trainers, 1 suppose you mean? ” 

“Yes and no. You've got a string of nine or ten horses, I 
believe. Well, if I were you, I’d remove one, and leave 
the rest.” 

“And have rows with two trainers instead of one? 
Thanks, no: that’s hardly good enough.” 

“You'd have no rows at all, my boy, as I meself would 
undertake all responsibility, and, if needs be, pay the trainer’s 
bill as well.”’ 

“*] don’t want you to do that, old fellow. All I stipulate 
is no row with Grimwood as long as he’s got any of my horses. 

“ That I'll undertake, sorr, and before six months are out, 
if all goes right, ye shall lead in the winner of one o’ the big 
Spring handicaps, or my name’s not Tom O’Rourke. Now, one 
more glass before we go to bye-bye, and by to-morrow morning 
I'll have my plan cut and dried for your approval.” 

* You're a rum fellow, O’Rourke. I'll think it over, and 
we'll have a talk as we go up to the Heath. But you hain’t 
told me yet which of my lot I’m to remove.” 

** Aisy now! Can't ye guess ‘tis Tom Pinch? ” 

The two friends rose tolerably early ; over the breakfast- 
table did the Irishman disclose his plans of the future. It was 
the last day of the Houghton Meeting, and as racing began 
at eleven, there was no time to be lost. They had hardly 


stepped outside the hotel yard before a well-dressed man, whose 
figure was as well-known in Piccadilly as at Newmarket, saluted 
them. This was Jack Spotham, of the Sporting Scorcher, one 
of the most active and conscientious reporters of the day, and an 
acceptable authority on all racing matters. 

‘‘Good morning, gentlemen,” said Jack. ‘ The weather 
will hold up, I think, till racing’s over, in spite of the clouds.” 

“ And its not sorry ye’ll be to turn your back on Newmarket 
till the return of spring, I’ll wager,” said the Irishman, ‘if ye’ve 
had as bad a year as most of us.” 

“No,” returned the reporter. ‘No, indeed. I expect 
very few besides bookmakers and trainers can show a credit 
balance. Here’s Grimwood, we’ll ask him.” And the trainer 
trotted up on his old pony. 

‘‘ Well, Snaffles,” continued the journalist, ‘‘how have 
they used you during the season? We were just remarking 
that only trainers and layers can have done any good.” 

«* The bookmakers are bound to be all right,” was the reply. 
‘‘ But as for us trainers, its all a toss-up whether we get paid 
dur accounts or have to wait for ’em; for the corn-merchant 
expects his cheque regularly, and, for my part, if it weren’t for 
his lordship I don’t know how I should get along.” 

*“ Hear that, Tom?” asked Bird, sotto voce, giving the 
Irishman a nudge. ‘That’s meant for a dig at me, as I havn't 
sent him a cheque since the Two Thousand. By the way 
Grimwood,” he added, ‘‘I was a good deal disappointed with 
Tom Pinch’s running yesterday, and shall draft him. I suppose 
you wouldn’t make me an offer for him?” 

‘*‘ No, sir; I’ve quite enough horses of my employers to feed 
and look after, without having any of my own.” 

“Well, I shan’t keep him through the winter, so you must 
put him in a se!ling race at Warwick, or somewhere.” 

“T’ll save ye that trouble,” put in O’Rourke. ‘ Only price 
him at a reasonable figure, an’, by the powers! I'll take him 
meself.”” 

“Ha! ha! Fancy O’Rourke with a steed,” laughed Monty. 

‘‘ Where shall you train him?” asked Jack Spotham. 
“Clapham Common, or Hackney Marshes?” 

“It won’t be in the Green Park, anyway,” replied the Irish- 
man. 

‘‘Had you there, Spotham. But, joking apart, you can 
have Tom Pinch for a pony, O’ Rourke.” 

‘Call it a tenner, and I’ll remove him to-morrow, Monty. 
Sure, every week’ll make a difference in your training bill.” 

** All right, old man; cash down, you know, for luck.” 

‘“‘ Here ye are,” said the Irishman, handing over a note.” 

The next issue of the Sporting Scorcher contained the following 
announcement :— 

“Tom Pinch, the brown colt by Salisbury—Verity, so 
disgusted his owner by finishing last of all in the Ditch Nursery 
at Newmarket, that that esteemed and popular sportsman parted 
with him next morning for a ‘tenner,’ and the colt may probably 
rake his next public essay between the shafts of a hansom.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE FAIRFIELD. STUD. 
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HERE is no county in England which, from the earliest 
times, has been so intimately associated with the British 
thoroughbred as that of Yorkshire. ‘There are few parts 

of any of the four Ridings which have not been noted, in the 
past, as the birthplace or the training ground of some famous 
racehorse; and although the South now holds its own with the 
North, Yorkshire still turns out its fair share of winners. 
Especially is this the case with its stud-farms; and Yorkshire 
breeders have always been noted for their fondness for stout 
strains of blood, a good instance of which is Mr. R. C. Vyner’s 
establishment at Fairfield. 

This stud is indeed full of staying blood, both in its sires 
and its mares; and many as have been the good horses that have 
been bred there in the past, I think that the number of its 
winners will grow larger still as time goes on, especially if long- 
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distance racing were to come into fashion again, as there are not 
wanting signs, just now, that it will. 

The first of the stallions brought out for our inspection, and 
the youngest of the five, was the blood-like Marcion. He is 
certainly a beautiful horse, of the active, well-balanced type, but 
with plenty of power in the right place, and with a good deal of 
the best Arab character about him. He was foaled in 1890, and 
is by Royal Hampton—Emmeline Marcia by Queen’s Messenger, 
from St. Editha, by Kengley Vale, out of Lady Alice, by 
Chanticleer. Here is plenty of staying blood, of which Marcion 
showed the worth on the day when he beat Buccaneer, 
Ragimunde (a Cesarewitch winner), and Orvieto for the Gold 
Cup at Ascot, in 1893. He had begun that same season by 
running third to Wolf's Craig and Gangway for the Lincoln 
Handicap, giving 5lb. to the winner and 6lb. to the second, so 
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that he showed himself able 
both to go fast and stay, and 
there is no doubt that he was 
a very good horse indeed. 

It goes without saying 
that Lord Lyon was a great 
horse, as he certainly ought to 
have been, considering his 
parentage—by Stockwell, out 
of Puradigm, by Paragone, 
son of Touchstone—and yet, 
with the exception of Placida 
and Touchet, he never sired 
anything nearly as good as 
himself until he was almost on 
his last legs. However, he 
made up for lost time then by 
giving us one of the horses 
of the century. This was 
Minting, one of the grandest 
racehorses ever seen. A very 
big horse, full of power, and 
up to sixteen stone with hounds, 
he was nevertheless all quality, 
ant had the action of a blood 
pony. A great weight carrier, 
with tremendous speed 
perhaps the speediest horse of 
a “vintage” year—a_ perfect 
mover and a thorough gentle- 
man. 

Such was Minting in train- 
ing. And here I am reminded 
of the bad luck some horses 
have in being born in a year of 
champions, whilst others, again, 
with more fortune but less 
merit, gain an easy reputation in a generation of duffers. And 
what a year that was—1883—in which the son of Lord Lyon 
and Mintsauce first saw the light, together with the mighty 
Ormonde, the honest little Bard, and the speedy Saraband, a 
quartet anyone of which would have won nine Derbys out of ten. 

As a two year old Minting never tasted defeat, winning, 
among other events, the Champagne Stakes, at Doncaster, and 
the Middle Park Plate, at Newmarket. 
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THE LAMBKIN. 

In 188) he had the bad luck to meet the champion Ormonde 
in the Two Thousand Guinevs, and for the first time knew what 
it meant to be |eaten. He afterwards crossed the channel, and 
won the I*rench Grand Prix for this country, and then he ran no 
more that year. Ly the following season he had grown into one 
of the grandest four year olds ever seen, and showed that he had 
lost none of his dash by winning the Jubilee Cup at Ascot, giving 
1olb. to St. Mirin, and beating Bendigo at even weights. It 
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was true that in the Hardwicke 

Stakes he once more had to 

go down before the unbeaten 

Ormonde, but for the second 

time he finished far in front of 

3endigo. It was as a five year 

old, however, that he set the 

seal on his fame, and shewed us 

how easily he would have won 

the great Eclipse Stakes at San- 

down Park, if he had run, by 

strolling home at his leisure 

with rost. on his back, in front 

of a good field, for the Kempton 

Park Jubilee Stakes. I never 

shall forget the cali, effortless 

manner in which he lengthened 

out his stride when asked to 
‘win that race, and had it won 

at once, as if weight made no 

difference to him and _his 

opponents were common hacks. 

If I were asked to name the 

best horse in all England to 

improve the breed of our race- 

horses, steeplechasers, or 

hunters, I should unhesitat- 

ingly say Minting; and if he 

has not yet done as well as 

was to be expected as a sire of 

classic winners, his day will 

surely come. 

A big, powerful horse, an | 

a St. Leger winner, is The 

Lambkin, by Camballo out of 

Minting’s dam, Mint Sauce, by “ , 
Young Melbourne—Sycee, by ov ce 
Marsyas, her dam Rose of ee cal 
ate bY ge Ba pos Photo. by W. A. Rouci. CAOWBERRY. Copyright—""COUNTRY LiFe." 
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fore his great half-brother, and 
although not such a champion 
on the turf, may do well at the 
stud, seeing what a well-bred 
horse his sire, Camballo, was, 
and how full of the stoutest 
blood. The Lambkin, too, 
showed himself a good stayer 
by winning the St. Leger in 
1884. He is a horse of great 
bone, and just the sort to mate 
with some of the light, spindle- 
shanked mares of the present 
day. 

Of quite a different type, 
but a very charming horse, and 
a better, too, than he got 
credit for being, is Crowberry, 
a chestnut horse by Rosebery— 
Lizzie Lindsay, by Scottish 
Chief, out of Agility, by Ad- 
venturer, from Mandragora, by 
Rataplan. Here is running 
blood with a vengeance, which 
the hard, blood-like Crowberry 
never disgraced. As a two 
year old he won five times out 
of nine efforts, his last per- 
formance at that age being to 
win the Lancaster Nursery, 
with 8st. 12lb. on his back. 
As athree year old he won the 
Kempton Park Grand Prize in 
a canter, and I remember 
thinking what a nice horse he 
was that day, whilst he after- 
wards ran second to Stuart for 
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the French Grand Prix. In 
training he was a well-balanced, 
blood-like colt—not a big one, 
but a hard, tough sort, all use, 
and one of the best movers I 
ever saw. He could go fast, 
and stay too, and is just the 
sort to mate with big, coarse 
mares. 

We now come to the last 
of the five [Fairfield sires, the 
game, staying Hagioscope, who 
could stay for ever, do more 
work than six ordinary horses, 
and was always winning races. 
‘or soft or non-staying mares 
this is an ideal sire. He is by 
Speculum, from Sophia, by 
Macaroni out of Zelle, by 
Stockwell her dam Babette, by 
Faugh-a-Ballagh, so that he is 
full of the hardest blood in the 
stud-book. He ran in a great 
number of races, of which he 
won more than his fair share, 
among them being the York 
Cup, the Edinburgh Gold Cup, 
and several Queen’s Plates. 
He is just the stamp of horse 
wanted in these days, and sires 
stock with all his own invalu- 
able characteristics. 

This completed our in- 
spection of the sires at this 
stud, of all of whom it must 
be generally admitted that 
they were good performers on 
the turf, have grown into grand 
stallions, and combine some of 
the best and stoutest strains 
of blood in the Stud-book. We 
next went to see the brood- 
mares and foals, and a very 
good-looking and blue-blooded 
lot they are. Our first object, 
of course, was Mint Sauce, the 
dam of- Minting and The 
Lambkin. Her pedigree has 
been already given in describ- 
ing the last-named son of hers, 
and she is evidently a mare 
who breeds winners to any- 
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thing, as she threw Minting 
and The Lambkin to two 
such differently bred horses as 
Lord Lyon and Camballo, 
whilst she is also the dam of 
Spearmint and Rosemint, by 
Rosebery and Esterling re- 
spectively. She is a_ long, 
low mare of the Melbourne 
type, and has a very good 
yearling by Marcion. 

Another portrait is that of 
the beautifully bred Suicide, 
by Hermit—Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter, by Rataplan, . her 
dam Lady Alicia, by Mel- 
bourne; and much as I dislike 
Hermit horses, no one can deny 
the merits of his daughters as 
brood mares, especially when 
their Newminster blood is 
fortified by such stout strains as 
those of Rataplan and Mel- 
bourne. She is the dam of 
that speedy horse Amphion, 
and she must have some very 
stout blood in her to have pro- 
duced such a fair stayer as he 
was even considering that he 
gets another cross of New- 
minster through his sire. She 
is a compact, blood-like mare, 
and her big-boned yearling by 
Marcion is not unlikely to 
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make a very high-ck ss race- 
horse. . 

Two mares with good- 
looking yearlings by Aperse 
(by Camballo out of Apology) 
are Gloria, and Alb; the 
former by Rosicrucian— 
Pandore, by Newminster, her 
dam, Caller Qu by Stockwell, 
and the latter by Speculum— 
Silver Band, by Dollar, her 
dam, Go Ahead, by Melbourne. 
Her yearling certainly ought 
to stay if there is anything 
in blood. 

Four very promising year- 
lings (now two year olds) form 
the subject of another illustra- 
tion, of whom two are by 
Marcion, one by Minting, and 
one by The Lambkin. Bird 
of March is another good- 
looking youngster, of the same 
age, by Marcion—Fallow Chat, 
by Hagioscope, her dam, Stone 
Chat, by Adventurer, out of 
Furze Chat, by King Tom; 
and Philumene, by the same 
horse out of Minthe, by Cam- 
ballo, her dam, Mint Sauce, 
the dam of Minting, and the 
Lambkin. 

Lizziz Linpsay and 
EMMELINE Marcia are two 
useful mares whose portraits 
are given herewith, and whose 
pedigrees have been set forth 
in connection with their respec- 
tive sons, Crowberry and 
Marcion. 

A characteristic group of 
mares and foals, taken in one 
of the picturesque Fairfield 
paddocks, is the subject of 
another picture. 

Here may be seen many 
high-bred mares who have 
been well-known performers 
under the violet and white 
belt in the course of their 
respective careers on the race- 
course. It is not possible in 
the space at disposal to refer 
to them all individually, but 
it is enough to say that in very 
few studs in England, and 
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fore his great half-brother, and 
although not such a champion 
on the turf, may do well at the 
stud, seeing what a well-bred 
horse his siré, Camballo, was, 
and how full of the stoutest 
blood. The Lambkin, too, 
showed himself a good stayer 
by winning the St. Leger in 
1884. He is a horse of great 
bone, and just the sort to mate 
with some of the light, spindle- 
shanked mares of the present 
day. 

Of quite a different type, 
but a very charming horse, and 
a better, too, than he got 
credit for being, is Crowberry, 
a chestnut horse by Rosebery— 
Lizzie Lindsay, by Scottish 
Chief, out of Agility, by Ad- 
venturer, from Mandragora, by 
Rataplan. Here is running 
blood with a vengeance, which 
the hard, blood-like Crowberry 
never disgraced. As a two 
year old he won five times out 
of nine efforts, his last per- 
formance at that age being to 
win the Lancaster Nursery, 
with 8st. 12lb. on his back. 
As athree year old he won the 
Kempton Park Grand Prize in 
a canter, and I remember 
thinking what a nice horse he 
was that day, whilst he after- 
wards ran second to Stuart for 
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the French Grand Prix. In 
training he was a well-balanced, 
blood-like colt—not a big one, 
but a hard, tough sort, all use, 
and one of the best movers I 
ever saw. He could go fast, 
and stay too, and is just the 
sort to mate with big, coarse 
mares. 

We now comme to the last 
of the five Fairfield sires, the 
game, staying Hagioscope, who 
could stay for ever, do more 
work than six ordinary horses, 
and was always winning races. 
lor soft or non-staying mares 
this is an ideal sire. He is by 
Speculum, from Sophia, by 
Macaroni out of Zelle, by 
Stockwell her dam Babette, by 
Faugh-a-Ballagh, so that he is 
full of the hardest blood in the 
stud-book. He ran in a great 
number of races, of which he 
won more than his fair share, 
among them being the York 
Cup, the Edinburgh Gold Cup, 
and several Queen’s Plates. 
He is just the stamp of horse 
wanted in these days, and sires 
stock with all his own invalu- 
able characteristics. 

This completed our in- 
spection of the sires at this 
stud, of all of whom it must 
be generally admitted that 
they were good performers on 
the turf, have grown into grand 
stallions, and combine some of 
the best and stoutest strains 
of blood in the Stud-book. We 
next went to see the brood- 
mares and foals, and a ver 
good-looking and blue-blooded 
lot they are. Our first object, 
of course, was Mint Sauce, the 
dam of: Minting and The 
Lambkin. Her pedigree has 
been already given in describ- 
ing the last-named son of hers, 
and she is evidently a mare 
who breeds winners to any- 
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thing, as she threw Minting 
and The Lambkin to two 
such differently bred horses as 
Lord Lyon and Camballo, 
whilst she is also the dam of 
Spearmint and Rosemint, by 
Rosebery and Esterling  re- 
spectively. She is a_ long, 
low mare of the Melbourne 
type, and has a very good 
yearling by Marcion. 

Another portrait is that of 
the beautifully bred Suicide, 
by Hermit—Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter, by Rataplan, _ her 
dam Lady Alicia, by Mel- 
bourne; and much as I dislike 
Hermit horses, no one can deny 
the merits of his daughters as 
brood mares, especially when 
their Newminster blood is 
fortified by such stout strains as 
those of Rataplan and Mel- 
bourne. She is the dam of 
that speedy horse Amphion, 
and she must have some very 
stout blood in her to have pro- 
duced such a fair stayer as he 
was even considering that he 
gets another cross of New- 
minster through his sire. She 
is a compact, blood-like mare, 
and her big-boned yearling by 
Marcion is not unlikely to 
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make a very high-ck ss race- 
horse. 

Two mares with good- 
looking yearlings by Aperse 
(by Camballo out of Apology) 
are Gloria, and Alb; the 
former by Rosicrucian— 
Pandore, by Newminster, her 
dam, Caller Ou by Stockwell, 
and the latter by Speculum— 
Silver Band, by Dollar, her 
dam, Go Ahead, by Melbourne. 
Her yearling certainly ought 
to stay if there is anything 
in blood. 

Four very promising year- 
lings (now two year olds) form 
the subject of another illustra- 
tion, of whom two are by 
Marcion, one by Minting, and 
one by The Lambkin. Bird 
of March is another good- 
looking youngster, of the same 
age, by Marcion—Fallow Chat, 
by Hagioscope, her dam, Stone 
Chat, by Adventurer, out of 
Furze Chat, by King Tom; 
and Philumene, by the same 
horse out of Minthe, by Cam- 
ballo, her dam, Mint Sauce, 
the dam of Minting, and the 
Lambkin. 

Lizzie Linpsay and 
EMMELINE Marcia are two 
useful mares whose portraits 
are given herewith, and whose 
pedigrees have been set forth 
in connection with their respec- 
tive sons, Crowberry and 
Marcion. 

A characteristic group of 
mares and foals, taken in one 
of the picturesque Fairfield 
paddocks, is the subject of 
another picture. 

Here may be seen many 
high-bred mares who have 
been well-known performers 
under the violet and white 
belt in the course of their 
respective careers on the race- 
course. It is not possible in 
the space at disposal to refer 
to them all individually, but 
it is enough to say that in very 
few studs in England, and 
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granted that it may be taken 
as a corollary, in very few 
studs in the world, can such 
a goodly array of blue-blooded 
equine matrons be shown. 

In the early part of last 
autumn, soon after the visit to 
Fairfield was made, a d>tailed 
account of Mr. R. C. Vyner’s 
seat, Newby Hall, an! of the 
training stable that he has es- 
tablished there, appeared in the 
columns of RacinGc ILLus- 
TRATED, together with photo- 
graphic portraits of the most 
prominent inmates of the 
stable during the racing 
season last year; and in the 
reference which was made 
to Mr. R. C. Vyner  hin- 
self therein, many very inter- 
e ting features of his turf carecr 
were touched upon. Of co irse, 
of all the horses that have 
borne his colours, Minting 
naturally comes first; but any- 
one who has the leisure and 
inclination to trace for some 
years back the various animals 
that have represented Mr. 
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Vyner on the racecourse, can- 
not fail to be struck with the 
‘emnarkable successes that have 
heen the outcome of his breed- 
ing establishment at Fairfield, 
the great reason for which is 
the care and supervision that 
has been exercised on and ever 
the whole establishment. 
Among the pictures 
will be seen one of the Strup 
IfousE and the stud groom, 
Newman, to whose care and 
judgment is mainly due the 
success of this important stud; 
and the SraBLe Yarp, Fair- 
field, is the subj.ct of another 
illustration. It is quite im- 
possible -to see everything 
worth seeing at such a stud as 
this is, in one day, and to do 
jstice to it in one article, and 
sincerely hope that [shall have 
an opportunity of paying it 
another visit before lone. 
UBIQUE. 
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BETWEEN THE FLAGS. 


much in evidence of late, and it was bad luck for Gatwick 

when their first day, which had been postponed to the Mon- 
day in last week, had to be again put back, this time for a totally 
unexpected and purely local snowstorm, so that their second day 
had consequently to be abandoned. Wolverhampton, too, has 
been much harasssed and interfered with, though the Dun- 
stall Park executive did manage to bring off one day’s racing on 
Tuesday, the principal event of which was the Wolverhampton 
Hurdle Handicap. This brought out six runners, and was full 
of interest, seeing that the unbeaten American hurdler, Montauk, 
was meeting two such useful horses.as Swaledale and Idalus, on 
very disadvantageous terms. 

To the latter, who is a year older than he is, he was giving 
11lb., whilst he was in receipt of 6lb. only from the aged 
Swaledaile. However, they neither of them troubled him at the 
finish; in fact the top weight, who started favourite, was well 
beaten two hurdles from home, and when Montauk, who had 
been very patiently ridden by Williamson, got on terms with 
Idalus, at the last hurdles, he soon had him settled, and won 
comfortably by three parts of a length. There is no doubt that 
this is one of the best young hurdle-jumpers we have seen for 
some time, and it would make the fortune of any meeting that 
would give a big stake to be run for by Soliman, Athcliath, and 
Montauk, at weight for age. 

Nelly Gray won the Apley National Hunt Flat Race, but 
she was getting glb. from, the five year old Persicero, and beat 
him none too easily; and thelast race of the day, the Tixhill 
Steeplechase, which brought out ten runners, was won by the 
Waler Norton. He beat nothing of any account, however, and 
his victory tells us nothing more about him than we knew before. 
He has been left in the Grand National with trost. 7lb., but I 
think he has a little too much weight, and I shall be surprised if 
he is in the first three as they land on to the racecourse the last 
time round. 

Gatwick at last held one day’s racing on Thursday, but the 
weather has not been inviting, and the going was terribly heavy. 
The Gorse Handicap Hurdle Race was an interesting affair, as 
that useful young jumper, Melton Prior, was set to give weight 
to Keep Out, Stroller, and Baccarat. Odds of 6 to 5 were betted 
on his doing it, and the confidence of his friends was not mis- 
placed, as he pulled them through with the greatest ease by 
twelve lengths. This victory gave him a 7lb. penalty for the 
Kempton Park Hurdle Handicap the next day, wherein he was 
meeting Harold at even weights, and Golden Ring at 7lb. The 
Epsom mare was made a good favourite, with Harold next in 
demand, whilst Melton Prior found backers at 7 to 1. He was 
taking on a bigger job this time, however, and although he 
finished six lengths in front of the favourite, he had to play 
second fiddle to the useful old Harold. The winner is by Discord 
—Florimel, a very nice mare that I remember winning plenty of 
races over hurdles for the late Mr. ‘tom Blenkiron, nearly 
twenty years ago, but as he beat Melton Prior much further on 
the same course in December last, giving him 17Ib., it is evident 
that the latter must have come on a lot since then. 

The Steward’s Steeplechase, of three miles, for which six 
runners went to the post, went to Captain Hope Johnstone's 
select little stable at Banstead, by the aid of Mr. F. D. Leyland’s 
charming mare Prioress, by Ascetic. She had not much to beat, 
it is true, but she did it easily enough, and she is very useful in 
her own class. She had two Grand National candidates behind 
her in Gameshot and Victor, and it is difficult to see what chance 
either of them can have. 

The second day of Kempton Park was a decided improve- 
ment on the first as regards weather, and the attendance con- 
sequently shewed a marked improvement on that of Friday. 
The going was naturally very heavy, and after the fearful 
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weather we have been having it will be some time before any of 


the running will be very reliable. The Egham Hurdle Race only 
brought out three runners, but among them was one of the best 
hurdlers in training, the five year old Fossicker, who, although 
he was carrying 12st. 3lb. to the rost. rolb. and rost. 7lb. of his 
two opponents, had 100 to 8 laid on him. It was practically a 
walk over for him, and he won by twenty lengths, without ever 
being extended. The odds of 5 to 4 were laid on Gauntlet for 





the February Steeplechase, although he was giving r1lb. to 
Prince Edward, and 23lb to Tribune. The going was too heavy 
for giving away weight, and the lightly-weighted Tribune won by 
twenty lengths from Prince Edward, with the top weight third. 
I attribute the result of this race entirely to the state of the 
ground, and it in no way makes me think less of Mr. Leyland’s 
horse, who I am glad to see is among the acceptances for the 
Grand National with 11st. 3lb. 

Among the most satisfactory features of the acceptances for 
the Spring Handicaps is the fact that no less than 60 out of 73 
have been left in the big chase to be run on the 26th of next 
month. Among those that have gone out I am not surprised to 
see Ebor, who had certainly hardly earned his rast. 3lb., nor 
was Horizon leniently treated with 11st. 13lb., considering that 
he is nothing like the Horizon of two seasons ago; but I am 
surprised to see Alpheus and Rory o’ More among the missing. 
These are both really good horses, and providing they can stay 
the distance would both have had chances with rist. 6lb. and 
11st. 4lb. respectively. As far as I can see there was only one 
horse they had to be so much afraid of, and that was Stratocracy, 
who, on the Sefton Steeplechase running, had a bit the best of it 
with them, and I cannot help regarding the fact that they have 
both gone out as a pretty good tip in favour of Lord Cadogan’s 
five year old. ; 

I am rather surprised that Ruric should not have accepted, 
although he is only a five year old; but of the rest I can see 
nothing that had any chance, which is equally true of most of 
those that remain in. Of these last it is difficult to believe in 
either of the top weights, Cloister or Daimio, but Cathal, 
11st. rolb., knows his way over the course, and will get to the 
end. The same may be said of Wild Man from Borneo, 
11st. 6lb., The Soarer, 11st. 4lb., who is a very improved horse, 
and sure, I think, to get a place, and Father O’ Flynn, rst. 7Ib., 
who would win if he would try, which he is not likely to do. 
Mr. Leyland’s three, Westmeath, r1st.-4lb., Gauntlet, r1st. 3lb., 
and Scampanio, trost. glb., all stand their ground, and the best 
of these wil! go close. Nepcote, 11st. 3lb.,1s just the sort to win 
a ‘** Liverpool,” and will very nearly do so this year. Bevil is a 
very promising young chaser, and one that will run forward with 
ost. glb., but Redhill, with the same weight, I fear is not as 
good as he was; and Norton, tost. 7lb., is held quite safe by 
Stratocracy. 

In fact, I think this last-named horse the best handicapped 
animal in the race, with rost. 6lb., and, although he is only a 
five year old, I quite expect to see him follow in the footsteps of 
Empress, Regal, and Austerlitz. At the same time I have the 
greatest respect for the Weyhill stable and Mr. W. Moore's 
judgment, and whatever he sends to the post is sure to be 
dangerous; whilst Barcalwhey, rost. 3lb., has only 7lb. more 
than he carried into fourth place last year, and might easily have 
improved more than that in the meantime. However, there is 
plenty of time in which to form an opinion about the race when 
we know how the various candidates are going on; and as I hope 
to see several of them between now and the eventful day, I shall 
be in a position to write with more confidence about the race 
later on. It is much to be hoped that the weather will be 
favourable on Friday and Saturday next, in which case we are 
sure of some good sport at Sandown Park. The Prince of Wales’s 
Steeplechase, on the first day, has a number of Grand National 
candidates engaged, and if Westmeath can win it with 12st. 7b. 
he will very nearly win at Liverpool. The Cardinal’s Handicap 
Hurdle Race of three miles and a-quarter should produce a good 
race, and Baccarat looks to have a chance with 11s. 5lb., though 
if Willington.is as goo1 at this distance as he is at two miles he 
should carry his 12st. 7lb. into first place. I am one of thos2 
who believe that weight does not tell so much over hurdles as it 
does on the flat. 

On the second day we shall see a great race for the Sandown 
Grand Prize if Knight of Rhodes, 12st. glb., Stop, 1st. 2lb., 
Quilon, 12st. 2lb., Dusky Queen, r1st. 3lb.. and Athcliath, 
1ost. 11lb., go to the post ; of that lot I prefer the last named. 
At any rate we are likely to see several Grand National 
candidates performi’.g during the two days, and their running 
may throw some light on their chances for that race. 

UBIQUE. 


PUPPY WALKING. 


a master of hounds, but perhaps the best is by walking 
for him a couple of puppies, and exercising his own 
personal supervision to see that they return to the kennels fit and 
well; for the M.F.H. cannot show first-class sport unless he has 


shee ‘are many ways in which a fox-hunter can assist 





a good pack of hounds, and to obtain these he must have his 
puppies. well walked, When we consider that the puppies are 
entrusted to their temporary owners during the most important 
period of their lives—t.e., during their development, we see the 
necessity of their being well looked after. The great Meynell so 
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fully realised the importance of having his puppies well walked, 
that during his forty-seven years’ mastership of the Quorn, which 
began in 1753, he used to send several couples to his friends in 
Sussex, or any other counties where he knew that they would be 
well looked after. Puppies are usually sent out in May, that is 
to say when they are about three months old, and are kept till 
about the beginning of the following March. Some masters are 
in favour of their puppies being walked in the country, others in 
town. 

Mr. Delmé Radcliffe rather favoured the latter course, for 
in that capital work of his, ‘The Noble Science,” he says: ‘‘ The 
disadvantages of a walk in a town are not more than proportionate 
to the advantages of making them familiar with all those objects of 
which hounds, on first entering upon the world, are apt to be 
shy.” 

. This in a great measure must depend upon what sort 
of a town they are quartered in, and if they are in the middle of 
it, or in those parts of it where they can obtain easy access to the 
country. A combination of both is perhaps best; that is to say, 
they should be quartered in the country, but when out for 
exercise they should be, when possible, taken through a town; 
by this means they will have the advantage of the purer air of 
the country with greater freedom for exercising themselves, but at 
the same time they will overcome the fear they would otherwise 
possess of carriages, horses, and general traffic. 

Before the puppies are received, a good place must be 
selected for them to live in. For this purpose a spare loose box, 
or any dry out-house, answers admirably, But they must not be 
allowed to sleep on the bricks or stones, even if these are thickly 
covered with straw, as the heat of their bodies draws up the 
damp, with the result that their lungs will soon become affected. 
The best plan is to select one angle of the box and in it place 
boards (like the floor of a room) of sufficient breadth to allow the 
puppies full space to stretch out; along the bottom of the 
triangle of planks thus formed, cross pieces of about two inches 
in thickness should be screwed, in order to keep the boarding 
that distance off the bricks. Another board, about eight inches 
in breadth, should then be placed on its edge along the base of 
the triangle to keep the straw in its place, and by this means a 
capital sleeping place will be formed. 

Now that they are comfortably housed, the next question is 
how to feed them. For the first few weeks they should have as 
much bread and milk as they can eat, with an occasional bone 
to play with. After this they should be fed on scraps of meat, 
dog-biscuits, and bones, but on no account should they be fed 
on raw meat. ‘If they do not appear to be doing well, a change 
of diet should be tried; for this purpose sheep-paunches answer 
well, as they are extremely digestible, and puppies are very fond 
of them. They are also very good for bringing on late puppies, 
and they have the additiona: advantage of being very cheap. 
Puppies should not be stinted in the slightest degree as regards 
food, providing they have plenty of exercise, for in this way they 
will keep in good condition. 

Too much cannot be said about the importance of exercise, 
as without it they will not only grow fat and lazy, but their legs 
will also become crooked, and the general symmetry of the 
hound will be spoilt. 

For the first week they should be kept shut up in a yard 
and exercised regularly every day in the neighbourhood. In 
this way they will soon know their way about, and when left to 
themselves will be able to find their way home. Afterwards 
they should be let out every morning, wt it is very wet, for 
in this way, with an occasional run, they will be kept in exercise. 
No one ought to undertake the management of puppies unless 
prepared to give them absolute freedom, as it has been already 
shown that nothing can be worse for them than being shut up in 
confined spaces, which is, however, often done under the mistaken 
idea that they will lose themselves or get into mischief if allowed 
to run loose. »A great deal is often said about the damage which 
puppies do, but this can be reduced to a minimum with a little 
care and judgment on the part of those in whose care they are. 

For instance, all brushes, sponges, leathers, and things 
of that sort, should be carefully kept out of their way, 
and on no account should they be encouraged to enter any 


«arden, stable, or house, unless they are to have regular access” 


to it; for in this way they will soon learn to know where they 
are allowed to go, and where they are not wanted. Fox-hound 
puppies are extremely nervous animals, and for this reason they 
should never be hit, unless they commit some very heinous 
o‘fence, such as worrying fowls or ducks, otherwise they will 
run away and never return. On the other hand, if they are 
treated with kindness they soon learn to know the voice and 
obey the person who feeds them, and will become very much 
attached to him; consequently, the crack of a whip and a few 
words spoken sharply by him will soon restore discipline. 

Any flower beds or shrubs that happen to be in the 
immediate vicinity of their dwelling should be encircled by wire- 
netting, as they are very fond of a fittle amateur gardening, 

i > RAITHBY, 


[Feb. 13th, 1897. 


TOWN TOPICS. 


THE Prince of Wales’ scheme for commemorating the Queen’s long reign 
is one that cannot fail to find favour with all classes of society, and there is 
every reason to hope that by the great Commemoration Day such subscriptions 
will be guaranteed as will remove the present financial difficulties under which 
the hospitals are now suffering, and give fair promise of a good income to meet 
their current yearly expenses. The Prince has always taken the deepest interest 
in the working of institutions which tend to alleviate the sufferings of the poor. 
That a hearty response will be made to his appeal there can be no doubt. The 
idea is being taken up in the provinces quite as much as in London, and each 
county will contribute to the maintenance of its own hospitals and infirmaries ; 
indeed, Richmond, Portsmouth, and many other towns have already signified 
their intention to devote all thanksgiving offerings to this purpose. 

The indisposition of the Tsar makes it improbable that either he or the 
Tsarina will be present at the court festivities, but it is very likely that they will 
be represented by the Grand Duke Serge and the Grand Duchess Elizabeth. It 
is, of course, early days to speculate as to what other reigning sovereigns will 
come over here next June, but it is highly probable that few, if any, of the 
crowned heads of Europe will be among the royal guests. The presence of the 
Colonial Premiers with their suites, attended by detachments of Colonial regi- 
ments, will be a striking feature in the pageant, and, judging from the preparations 
which, according to rumours in usually well-informed quarters, are being made, 
though not yet disclosed to the general public, the procession promises to be 
one of the most magnificent spectacles ever witnessed in London. _ Without 
doubt the greatest care will be taken to make such arrangements as to 
minimise the possibility of the Queen sustaining unnecessary fatigue or exertion. 

It has been announced that her Majesty quite intends to fulfil the 
promise made last year to break her journey to Scotland at Sheffield and open 
the Town Hall. The ceremony will, however, be of a unique kind for, after 
driving from the station, the Queen will, by an arrangement of electricity, open 
the doors of the hall without leaving her carriage. The return to the station 
will be made by another route, the whole function being accomplished within 
about three hours from the time that the Royal train arrives at Sheffield. 

Sir Henry Irving is to be most heartily congratulated on having made a 
complete recovery much sooner than was anticipated. A strain often takes 
longer to right itself than a fracture, but in Sir Henry’s case a rapid cure seems 
to have been effected by means of massage. 

Many racquet players will be sorry to hear that the prescnt owner of Ivy- 
side, Westgate-on-Sea, has removed the racquet court adjoining the house, and 
is now arranging to utilise the space for lawn tennis. In former days, when the 
property belonged to Mr. Orchardson, R.A., it had the reputation of being one 
of the best private racquet courts in the country. 

A curious little service was held in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, on 
Sunday afternoon last, the object being to raise money for the Penrhyn quarry 
men. The church was densely crowded with people, many of whom were 
unable to find seats. Canon Eyton opened the proceedings by reading a few 
prayers, after which he announced that the choir, which was composed of quarry- 
men, would sing some Welsh hymns. This they did with great effect standing 
in a group in the chancel, and, being unaccompanied Ly any instrument, their 
voices sounded remarkably well. It had been rumoured that the canon would 
preach a sermon on Strikes, but instead of this he took Arbitration as his text, 
and indicated that everything should be done to encourage this mode of settling 
disputes, whether they arise between nations or individuals. The quarrymen 
being willing to allow their case to be settled in this way, the rector had acceded 
to their request to sing in his church, and at the close of his address asked his 
congregation to express their sympathy by contrihting to the support of their 
wives and children. 

The British Museum has accepted Mr. R. W. Puu!’s 9fer of a series of 
animatographs, and space for these will probably be found in the department 
assigned to prints and drawings. The subjects which have been selected are 
such as will bequeath to posterity some very minute details of events which have 
taken place in the last few years of the present century. Amongst them we 
find the marriage of Princess Maud, the Prince of Wales’s Derby, scenes from 
London streets, &c. These will at least give future generations a far more 
accurate idea of events that happened before their time than the many impossible 
drawings extant to-day, from which we have to form our pictorial ideas of events 
in early English history. 

Now that so many English are visiting the South of France, stories are 
continually being told of the absurd mistakes made by the foreign papers in 
chronicling the doings and movements of the e/¢¢e of English society. But the 
foreigners have many opportunities of retaliation by recounting ludicrous 
incidents, beyond question, in which English people figure, and ridiculous 
mistakes made by our countrymen. Not long ago an Englishman in a hotel in 
France was overheard to make the following request to the waiter :—‘‘ Garcon, 
nettoyez mes bottes et aussi ma femme.” Ue was astonished at the laughter 
produced by his observation, and did not realise his mistake till his wife 
poisted out to him that she was quite equal to the task of performing her own 
ablutions without the assistance of the waiter. 

The amount of fatuous nonsense that is from time to time talked about the 
extravagance of the rich is really marvellous. |The now-famous fancy ball given 
by Mrs. Bradley-Martin in New York—famous because it has drawn down 
pulpit-oratory in its condemnation—has been the text here for a deluge of 
maundering treatises on the sin of spending money, and the hardships inflicted 
on the poor by rich people giving lavish entertainments. 

The old time axiom, ‘‘ The king can do no wrong,” finds its paraphrase in 
these times in the weird wail of the witless, ‘‘The tich can do no right.” How- 
ever generous and hospitable the plutocrat may be, to possess money is, in the 
eyes of these illogicians, to be the mark for abuse ; and they are unable to under- 
stand that money spent in entertainments must at any rate be circulated, to filter 
through the various channels of trade, and to ultimately reach the hands of the 
workers, 

But it does not suit the schemes of these individuals to put this phase 
of affairs before the working classes. Agitators must continue to impress upon 
those who have not, that those who have are their natural enemies. If they 
stated the truth their occupation would be gone. To that end, therefore, 
every possible false issue must be raised and mazy misrepresentations and 
befogged deductions brought forward to mislead the less intelligent section of the 
public. It is perfectly astounding to find what a large portion of the population 
still adhere to the old maxim, ‘‘ It must be true, for I see’d it in print,” 











Feb. 18th, 1897.] 


DOORS OF THE DAY. 


N avalanche of books, some of them sure to be of the highest merit and 
A interest, is hanging over Society. First among them will be Dr. Nansen’s 
account of his voyage and travels in the Arctic regions, which is destined 
to be the book of the year. ‘‘ Beyond all doubt ” is a strong phrase ; but one has 
but to know that brave and modest man, who is much in evidence just now, and 
to have read his earlier works, to feel assured that his narrative of stirring adven- 
ture and tireless endurance will be marked by that easy coherence, that lucidity 
of style and that gentle humour which have been characteristic of his earlier 
efforts in literature, for indeed they are the most striking features of his speeches 
and the lectures with which he delights his audiences day after day. 

Mr. Meredith, again, who is a prince among humourists, is to publish his 
essay on Comedy ; and from Mr. Kipling is promised a novel to be entitled ‘*A 
Slave of the Lamp.” The novel will come, but the title will not; for it has 
been anticipated for all practical purposes by Mr. Seton Merriman, whose 
‘* Slaves of the Lamp ” may be placed side by side with his ‘‘ Young Mistley,” 
‘*With Edged Tools,” and ‘The Sowers,” as the best work of a young novelist 
who has at last taken his proper rank in literature. 

With books of this character imminent, it is to be feared that the books of 
the day will, many of them, have but a short span of life. Still there are some 
of them—-not many, perhaps—which will live to be the trusty friends of men 
and women for many years, always ready to distract the mind by, so to speak, 
agreeable conversation, or to keep silence when required. 

First among them comes Lord Roberts’s ‘‘ Forty-one years in India.” The 
attention is rivetted most closely by the first volume ; for there we have his 
story of the Mutiny—that black tragedy and that lesson which cannot be wiped 
out from our memories of sorrow, and must never be forgotten by Englishmen 
who occupy their business in India—told in unaffected and straightforward 
language by a great soldier, who was an eye-witness of most of the scenes which 
he describes with vivid simplicity. It is talked of everywhere, and one hears 
constantly of venerable warriors, who were boys almost when they fought in 
1857, reading out long passages from its striking pages to their friends in the 
country. No better book has been written this many a day, 

Volumes of great interest, by virtue of the glimpses they give us of the 
personal characteristics of striking members of the House of Commons in the 
sixties and seventies, are Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff’s ‘‘ Notes from a 
Diary ” (Murray). As Mr. Gladstone’s Under-Secretary for India in 1868, and 
as Under-Secretary for the Colonies in Mr. Gladstone’s second administration, 
the author knew everybody who was worth knowing. Of them perhaps the 
most striking was David Urquhart, a brilliant man in a brilliant generation, 
whose great talents are clean forgotten and gone out of mind. We meet in 
the pages, also, Lord Henry Lennox, Sir W. H. Gregory, Mr. Kinglake, 
Mr. Lawrence Oliphant (most gifted of journalists and most eccentric 
of men), Lord Lamington, and many a score of noted figures besides. A most 
valuable work this, since it is written by a man possessed, not merely of insight 
and uncommon sagacity, but also of special knowledge upon important subjects. 

A most fascinating book also, since the author of it has the power of writing 
easily and lightly ; and that is a faculty which many very wise and learned men 
do not possess. 

A strange book, in its way a very striking book, and one which will cer- 
tainly attract a very wide circle of readers, is Miss Mary Kingsley’s ‘‘ Travels in 
West Africa, Congo Frangais, and the Cameroons” (Macmillan). It has 
already won golden opinions even from the most severe critics; and that is the 
more to be wondered at since, from anything like a strict point of view, the style 
is a long way removed from perfection and elegance. But Miss Kingsley is a 
fearless wanderer. She has visited strange countries of which England knows 
no more, perhaps even less, than of the North Pole; she has passed through ex- 
periences which for variety, quaintness, danger sometimes, and comedy very 
often, would be hard to match ; and she is clearly a very close and intelligent 
observer. For rattling and lively description, of the kind that brings the scene 
vividly before the reader’s mind, she has few ifany rivals. She has harmony, too, 
though she makes a few mistakes which really matter very little to the general 
reader ; and she has ideas on the subject of the civilisation of the African races, 
and colonisation, and rum and traders, and missionaries and polygamy, and so 
forth, which, if sometimes a trifle crude, are always intelligent and forcibly 
expressed. 

Mr. Henry James does not write too “fen, which is a great merit ; further 
he has never written—and it may be safely said, never will write—a book 
which will not give keen pleasure to every reader who allows himself time to 
appreciate exquisite finish of phrase and ¢'.seness of observation. ‘‘The Spoils 
of Poynton” (Heinemann), the latest product of his pen, is but a fresh illustra- 
tion of the truth enunciated in the preceding sentence. The plot may not be 
great, but the character-drawing is polished to the nail, and as a word painter 
of interiors Mr. James is still without rival. Poynton, as a whole, its 
brasses, its Venetian velvets, its cases of enamels, its cabinets and panels, 
represent ‘‘the record of a life.” One cannot refuse to sympathise with 
Mrs. Gereth, the mother of a son ‘‘robust and artless, eminently natural, 
yet perfectly correct, . . pointlessly active and pleasantly dull,” when 
this son proposes to oust her from Poynton in favour of Mona Brigstock, a 
product of Waterpath. In the whole there may be something of affectation and 
something of overdrawing; but there are gems of epigram scattered over the 
pages, and they are gems of the very highest quality and sparkle. 

There is no space to outline the story here; if there were space it 
would not so be used, for the plot is but a small matter in Mr. James’s book, 
and the flashes of brilliant fancy are a very great matter indeed. ‘‘ The Spoils 
of Poynton” will add lustre to a brilliant reputation, 

Another book of African travels, beside that of Miss Kingsley, cannot be 
neglected. It is Captain Sidney L. Hinde’s ‘‘ The Fall of the Congo Arabs” 
(Methuen). Aided by its revelations, for they may rank under that title, and by 
Miss Kingsley’s book, the stay-at-home public will soon be in a position to 
boast something approaching to special knowledge of Central and West Africa. 
_Captain Hinde also has travelled among the cannibals, and he finds cannibalism 
to be on the increase, which is bad hearing. For the rest he lifts a veil from 
scenes of recent history which, it must be confessed, have escaped public know- 
‘ledge and public comment in a manner almost mysterious,. Few men in this 
country were aware that, from the death of Emin until they were pulverised by 
Baron Dhanis, the Arabs had carried on a war of extermination against the 
whites in Central Africa, a war in which the Arabs lost no less than 70,000 
men. 
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The ‘ollowing books may wisely be ordered at the Library :— 

‘*Farthest North,” by Fridjof Nansen (Constable). 

‘Occasional Papers,” by the late Dean Church (Macmillan). 

‘Towards Khartoum,” by A. Hilliard Atteridge (Innes). 

‘* Pioneer Work in the Alps of New Zealand,” by A. P. Harper (Unwin). 

**The Green Book ; or, Freedom Under the Snow,” by Mausur Tokai 
(Jarrold). 

‘* Pioneers of Evolution,” by Edward Clodd (Richards). 

‘*The Land of the Dollar,” by G. W. Steevens (Blackwood). 

‘*Macleod of the Camerons,” by M. Hamilton (Heinemann). 

‘*The Fall of the Congo Arabs,” by Sidney L. Hinde (Methuen). 


GONE AWAY! 


AM afraid this heading may possibly attract the eye of some 
hunting man to whom the words signify a sudden 
palpitation, an instinctive tightening of the knees, a 

pressure of the hat on the head, perhaps a sly sip of Dutch courage; 
but the “Gone away ”’ I refer to is quite another thing, and has 
exactly the opposite effect ; for the sportsman is paralysed, not with 
ecstatic expectation, but with terrible disappointment. A lovely 
fresh run fish—the biggest he had ever hooked (that is always so !)— 
has just gone away. 

I had been steadily trouting from March to June on those 
rivers so hard to beat—The Tweed, Whitadder and Leader—and 
had accounted for over 700 basketable fish, when, as may be 
remembered, the water was dead low, the Tweed, alas! then 
teeming with filthy refuse from the mills. Let me here diver ze 
for one moment on this point, for indignation naturally rises to 
think that this glorious river, beloved by Scott, and the inspirer 
of every angling muse, is literally filthy in summer (below 
Galashiels). It is a standing disgrace to Scotland; and one 
can’t help feeling that if the great poet, of whom*they are so 
justly proud, could but come down once again amongst his 
countrymen, he would say, ‘‘ What! you have put up monu- 
ments in my memory, but you have allowed the river I loved so 
well to become a cesspool. . If you love me, cleanse my river | 

One poet has it :— 





**Deil take the dirty, trading loon, 
Wad gar the water ca’ his wheel, 
And drift his dyes and poisons down, 
By fair Tweed-side, at Ashiestiel.” 


After this good spell of trouting, I began to yearn for a 
change; and, remembering that it was just the season for 
the “Conon,” and that a good stretch was fishable by staying 
at an hotel in Strathpeffer, I packed up my rods and a 
portmanteau, and away I went. I shall never forget that 
journey. The broom and the heather were both in full bloom 
owing to the exceptional season, and from Pitlochry to Inverness 
a more ravishing scene has surely never met mortal man’s'eye. 
On one side a flood of golden yellow; on the other a purple 
heaven; above a sky of Italian blueness; and all around 
rippling streams or rushing rivers. In the carriage with 
me were a venerable canon and his wife. I learned that for 
years they had made this an annual trip, and their enthusiasm 
was unbounded. ‘The canon was seventy, if he was a day, yet 
I never saw such boyish exuberance. He kept ejaculating, as 
he clasped and unclasped his hands, “Isn't that lovely! isn’t that 
glorious!” He must soon join the majority, but I shall never 
forget his simple ecstasy, and the divine enjoyment expressed on 
his really beautiful face. Well, we were all bound for 
Strathpeffer, and there we parted with mutual good wishes. 

Sending on my paraphernalia, I biked up to the hotel, and, 
entering the ground, was charmed with its country home-like 
appearance ; approached as it is by winding walks, past summer- 
houses, tennis lawns, cycling ground, and a miniature pond with 
one lonely pike in it. 

On the steps of the hotel the landlord and his buxom lady 
greeted me in a way that augured well for my comfort; and so it 
proved; for a more delightful place one could never wish to stay 
at: excellently arranged in every way, a cuisine that would vie 
with any in London, and capital posting arrangements. 

After all, a fisher is only human, and likes his paths to fall 
in luxurious places sometimes; although, for sport’s sake, he is 
always ready to eat broad beans and bacon and still be happy. 
Next day my gillie appeared, and we were soon deep in the 
mysteries of Jock Scotts, yellow eagles, blue charms; not to 
forget flies of his own invention, which are, of course, the ‘‘ most 
deadly as ever was.” He tells me the river is full of fish, and 
I retire to dream of bars of silver flashing in a golden stream; of 
flies cast so dexterously that the rod and reel are in a chronic 
state of bending and shrieking. But, alas! a sad awakening was 
in store, and, to cut a long-winded account short, there were 
three rods out every day for the fortnight I was there, and not a 
fish did we get between us; although the gillies accounted for 
two. The fish were there—head and tailing beautifully, too— 
but it was no use, they were too “dour,” and would not be 
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t2mpted. But [ arranged with my gillie to go down one evening 
at 6 o'clock, and a miserably wet one it was too; the water was 
rising and very black (as it always is), and I had well thrashed 
all the pools- until one was reached where the top of the bank was 
thirty feet from the water. Gradually I paid out the line, until 
at length the fly alighted right on to the opposite bank and 
dropped into a very fishy-looking swirl; and, presto! the water 
suddenly boils, and my heart stands still, for a monster cleaves 
the torrent and angrily (it seems) pounces on the “golden eagle,” 
and is fast. For a moment he seems to be wondering what’s up; 
but the next he is off like lightning, and does not stop till he 
veaches the bottom of the pool; and then I begin to reel up, as, 
fortunately, he funks going over the fall, and gradually he comes 


THE 


ASTERS of Foxhounds may be divided into two 
MI classes —the dependent and independent —though, 
perhaps, strictly speaking, there is no such person 
in the present day as a thoroughly independent Master. Few 
of the largest landed proprietors possess sufficient property to 
hunt four days a week without trespassing on lands not belong- 
ing to them. Some noblemen might establish a two days a 
week establishment without laying themselves under obligation 
to their neighbours. Even so, however, there might be some 
patch of gorse, sandy hedgerow, or slip of wood wedging 
into the property with a head of main earths in it, the owner 
of which may decline to sell at any price, and, setting at 
nought the pretensions of the M.F.H., kill the foxes, and forbid 
the hunt to ride over the land. 

The independent Master who hunts a country at his own 
expense should be thoroughly appreciated by his fox-hunting 
neighbours. Hereditary establishments of this kind, where 
foxhounds have descended from father to son, as heirlooms 
of the family, have little to fear in the continuance of their 
privileges. Custom in these cases has almost merged into a 
right. For many generations the ruling dynasty has been 
acknowledged by the other landed proprietors in the county. 
A millionaire may purchase land in the hunt, and prate about 
merchant princes and his contempt for the aristocracy, threaten 
destruction to the House of Lords, declare he will resist this 
feudal power claimed by his Grace’s family, and destroy every 
fox on his property. This is easily foiled. Whatever Radicals 
may say to the contrary, even the most venomous think it a 
feather in their caps to receive recognition from a Duke. The 
Duke, hearing of the threatened wholesale destruction of foxes, 
asks the Duchess to call upon Mrs. Woollengoods, and invite 
herself and husband and daughters to their annual New Year’s 
ball. 

‘‘Oh, my goodness!” exclaims the lady, as her husband 
returns from his day’s sporting, “what do you think has 
happened, my dear?” 

‘‘ The cows been in the garden perhaps.” 

*‘ Nothing of the kind; but the Duchess has called and 
asked us all to the ball next month, and she is so nice, so 
homely. She took Bella on her lap and talked to Emma and 
May as if she had known them from childhood.” 

“And I have just shot and helped William to bury that 
fox that took the young turkeys last week.” 

“ Bother the turkeys; but you must not shoot any more 
foxes, or the Duke may hear of it. Why, the young Marquis 
might fall in love with May at his mother’s ball.” 

** Nonsense, I wish you had not accepted; however, we 
can send an excuse.” 

“That I certainly shall not do; the girls and I will 
go even if you do not. Their prospects in life might be 
ruined all through those nasty foxes. Let the Duke hunt 
them with his dogs if he likes. William shan’t kill another 
if I know it.” 

“Well, do not get out of temper, we must all go I suppose, 
so there is an end of the business.” 

With the exception of little drawbacks such as these, con- 
sequent upon property changing hands- within the precincts 
of the hunt, the Master of such may be called independent, 
although there are in every county some who are vulpecides 
on the sly. These dare not openly oppose, for fear of that 
bugbear—public opinion. The country squires of large fami- 
lies and slender means will support him through thick and 
thin, as it is greatly to their advantage, not being asked to 
— twenty to fifty pounds annually to the support of the 

unt. 

Only the very wealthy can maintain at their own cost a 
fox-hunting establishment in the present day. Things were 
done very differently by the old-fashioned squire, in the first 
half of the present century, to get back ‘o no later date, who 
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to me. When, whirr! off he is again, and I think he must go 
over this time. No—he stops! and I reel up again, the gillie 
clasping me round the body to prevent my being pulled in; for 
it is no joke standing on the edge of a sheer precipice playing 
this madman. Well, gradually he came up to the top of the pool, 
and again the reel screamed, and like a flash he was at the 
bottom, and had just made what we believed was his last rush. 
The gillie was in position to gaff him, when, as I was reeling 
up, the line suddenly came to me, and he was—gone away! The 
cast had broken ata knot. What wasI todo? I stared blankly 
at the water, sank exhau:te] on the bank, and murmured— 
Gone away ! gone away !! 
CapTAIN JACK. 
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kept his twenty to thirty couple of hounds, and six or seven 
horses, and showed more real sport than many of the fashionable 
establishments of the present day. 

We now indulge in luxurious and expensive habits, modera- 
tion and economy being altogether pushed on one side. Men 
want to hunt five or six days a week; many would hunt on 
Sunday if they could. The Master in a crack county must keep 
his seventy couple or more of hounds, fifty or sixty horses in his 
stable, and they must be of the right stamp, too. His staff must 
be well mounted; if the second whip’s horse appears a trifle 
groggy, the Master is at once denounced as mean, and perhaps 
hears the query, ‘‘ How can Jack do his work on such a screw 
as that?” Then their dress, even to the set of Jack’s necktie, 
must be in the latest fashion. These things are often now 
carried to absurd extremes. There is no fault to be found with 
the neat and appropriate equipment of both man and horse ; 
the old adage ‘* What is worth doing is worth doing well,” still 
holds good. I like to see huntsman and whips turn out clean 
and well-dressed, but looking like workmen, with woollen 
cords and mahogany tops. The late Will Goodall, of the 
Belvoir, once expressed his opinion that white leathers and tops 
looked ‘* wishy-washy’ on men of business; and when asked if 
he could give a receipt for his boot-top stuff, replied: ‘ Will- 
“ingly, sir; it is simple enough: just dip your sponge into the 
copper, and wash them well over; it gives them a polish of 
the right colour.” The fault of many of our present fox- 
hunting establishments in fashionable counties is that they are 
conducted on too large and expensive a scale, and are too exten- 
sively patronised. 

Many countries even now are too large to afford good 
sport, for the foxes are never half knocked about, and the 
funds are not large enough to pay even the rent of coverts, 
much less the expenses of the establishments. The man who 
takes on his shoulders the burden of Mastership in such a 
country must have a long purse, and should also have the 
assistance of all who enjoy their sport’ with him, for on 
them is he indeed dependent, both in the field and in the 
matter of the exchequer. 

If Masters in the present day could be more independent, 
both as regards funds and foxes, far better sport would be ob- 
tained. With the funds more plentiful we should not hear 
the protests of the farmer regarding the destruction of poultry 
without compensation. With foxes less plentiful we should also 
hear less of the same, and there would not be so many com- 
plaints of mangy, wheezy, asthmatic brutes, which don’t go a 
couple of miles before seeking refuge in a drain or down a ditch 
for a drink of water. 

Over the same ditch dashes Tom Hurry, with his head in 
the clouds, only anxious to get his hounds away from the field 
and across the next meadow before he makes the discovery that his 
darlings have overshot the mark. 

“Hang the brute! I wish he would run straight,” he 
exclaims. 

A scientific cast then follows—here, there, and everywhere 
but in the right place. 

‘“« He has beaten us, Tom,” remarks Sir Reginald Ridehard, 
“Don’t bother about him any longer. Let’s have another. 
Sure to find a brace at Bagman’s Corner.” 

This is just what spoils sport ten days out of a dozen 
in half the counties in England. Perfect indifference about 
losing one fox, because they know where to find half-a-dozen 
others if need be. In my young days if we found one fox we 
were only too glad to stick to him, but we generally managed 
to account for him before the end of the day, which had been 
a day’s hunting, and not merely a day’s galloping. The Master 
who does not now provide galloping is voted slow. Killing his 
fox after having fairly hunted him is quite a secondary considera- 
tion, unless it has been done at racing pace throughout. 

Op Boots. 
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A ND did you have to carry your clubs yourself the rest of 
the way, Flegg?”’ 

‘‘T did, my dear sir, for the first time and the last ; 
and I was grateful for the lesson—grateful, too, that it had not 
to be repeated—for it has taught me what a severe weight we con- 
demn those little boys to carry, and how often we are impatient 
with them for lagging behind and so on, when really it is not 
laziness but sheer downright fatigue that makes them slow.” 

“You're quite right, begad—you’re quite right!” said the 
colonel as he went out of the room to get a cigar. 

“You're quite right, begad—you’re quite right!” young 
Robert echoed after him, with a wicked grin, as soon as the door 
was shut. ‘ Now I'll tell you what I heard uncle saying to his 
little boy to-day. (You know the size of the creature—tiniest 
little mite in the world). Well, uncle says to him, as we were 
approaching the fourteenth hole (uncle hates the fourteenth 
hole), ‘ What club am I to take, boy?’” Boy didn’t answer. 
Uncle repeats the question, getting rather fierce. Boy says ‘ Don't 
know, sir.’ ‘Don’t know, sir! ’ says uncle. ‘Confound it all, 
what do you mean by not knowing? It’s an iron shot, isn’t it ?’ 
‘Yes sir,’ says caddie, so frightened he would say ‘ yes’ if he 
was asked whether he liked whipping. ‘I’m not sure it isn’t a 
cleek shot,’ says uncle, doubtfully ; but by this time the boy had 
given him the iron. Well, then, uncle squares up to the ball 
and fluffs it, finally, about half way; gets full of fret and fury, 
swears at boy till he’s black in the face, comes up to me, says 
‘There now! I knew I was right ; I knew it was a cleek shot ; 
but my confounded caddie made me take the iron!’ And the 
thing wasn’t three feet high, hardly, and about nine years old!” 

“What are you laughing at ?”’ the colonel asked, returning 
with his cigar going like a steam engine. 

“At the caddies,” Bob answered unblushingly. ‘‘ Comic 
little fellows, aint they?” 

‘‘What you were saying is quite true, Flegz,” the colonel 
observed, a frofes of the caddies. ‘ They’re the best little 
fellows in the world, if one only treats them properly. But, by 
Jove! there are some fellows who do not seem to know how to 
treat them properly—not fit to have a caddie, some of them, 
begad!” 

The only comment ventured on these observations was an 
enormous wink which young Robert directed on the company at 
large, with the single exception of the colonel. 

“It is a singular fact, my dear sir,” said the professor, by 
way of changing the conversation, ‘and one which I have no 
doubt you have observed, that the little boys whom we employ 
as caddies in the neighbourhood of- London, or of our large 
towns, are as a rule of far keener intelligence and far quicker 
in picking up the meaning of the game and taking an interest in 
it, than those whom we find in the rural districts. Is not this 


. the result of your observation also ? ” 


“It’s true enough, asa rule, Flegg, no doubt,” the colonel 


“assented, ‘especially of the little boys on the courses about 


London ; but I can tell you of a notable exception, though one 
has to go rather far to find it.” 

“And what may that be, my dear sir?” the professor 
enquired with interest. 
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“The case of the little basque caddies who carry for us at 
Biarritz,” the colonel replied. ‘* They are certainly quicker than 
any of our English boys, even than the Metropolitan ones, so to 
call them.” 

‘“*T am afraid we are always behind the French, whether as 
boys or as adults, in the quickness of our intelligence,” the 
professor said. ‘‘ Great qualities of course we have, as a nation, 
but lucidity of intelligence is not among our national gifts.” 

‘“*Oh yes, of course I know all that nonsense,” replied the 
colonel, with scant ceremony. ‘ They used to tell me in my 
young days that an Englishman was worth two Frenchmen, but 
nowadays we seem to be waking up to find out that a Frenchman 
is worth two Englishmen. That’s not my point. What I want 
to say is that the Biarritz caddies, because they are Basque, are 
quicker than any other boys in the world—quicker than the 
Dinard boys, quicker even than the Pau boys, who are 
Béarnais.” 

“ Yes, but they aint quicker than the St. Jean de Luz boys, 
uncle,” young Bob put in. ‘Those little beggars are wonderful, 
considering what a short time golf has been going there!” 

‘Yes, but my dear boy,” said his uncle testily, “that just 
proves what I say. That is just because they’re more Basque 
than the Biarritz boys — nearer the centre of the Basque 
country.” 

‘“‘ They're harder to understand at all events,” young Bob 
admitted ruefully, recalling some humiliating reminiscences. 

‘‘Of course they are, unless you know Basque, for they 
can’t talk anything else, whereas the Biarritz boys have more 
than a smattering of a kind of French.” 

‘** And sometimes they have learned a little golfer’s English 
too. At first they always used to say ‘ mauvaise fosition’ when 
you were in a bunker, but now a good many of them can say 
‘bad lie,’ with a grin at their own cleverness.” 

‘‘The Basques, I believe,” said the professor, ‘have a 
natural aptitude for games,.and we owe many of our games to 
them. Of course their great national game of pelofa is peculiar 
to them, but from their ¢vinguet we get our temnis (the oldest 
tennis court in the world is, I am told, that at Bayonne), from 
their sebot we get our fives, and I rather expect it is to them that 
the Canadians owe their /a crosse, though the implement now 
used in the game is probably a development of the snow shoe 
which the Frenchmen found the Indian using for other purposes 
when he went to Canada. There is onlv golf whose origin seems 
quite out of our power to trace.” 

‘‘ Dutch,” Bob asserted, with the confidence of youth. “It 
must have come from Holland. I.vok at that old Act of the 
Scottish Parliament forbidding the importation of golf balls from 
Holland, in order to encourage the Scottish industry. Besides, 
they say that golf balls driven into the German Ocean from 
North Berwick are washed up on the shores of Holland.” 

The professor smiled indulgently at the latter clause of 
Bob’s argument. 

‘“‘T am afraid,” he said, “‘ that in that case many of my balls 
must have found their way from Point Garry or the Shipcka 
Pass to the shores of Holland. But the argument from the Act 
you mention is not conclusive, though I admit it has weight. It 
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may be, however, that the balls may have been used for some 
similar, though not identical, game in Holland. The curious 
thing is that we find no record of ‘golf as she is played’ in 
Holland—we find nothing nearer it on the Continent than that 
chole, of which we were speaking—whereas in the Scottish 
history of golf, so far back as we can trace it, we find exactly the 
same game, in all practical points, as we play to-day.” 

“And with just the same old controversies raging,” 1 
observed. ‘ Did you notice the golfing picture in the Academy 
of 1896—the two Sabbath breakers of the olden time caught 
flazvante delicto by a very severe old Scottish ecclesiastic? It 
illustrates an incident narrated by Mr. Andrew Lang in the 
Badminton golf book, of the detection of two offenders who were 
condemned to sit in the seat of penance in St. Andrew’s. A 
similar tendency to break the Scottish Sabbath is in evidence 
to-day, the Edinburgh Burgess Club, to the scandal of not a few, 
permitting Sunday golf playing on the Barnton course; and 
making their club extremely popular, as it seems, by the 
decision.” 

“You see, my dear sir,”’ said the professor, ‘there is no 
seat of penance in which the offenders can be compelled to 
sit to-day; though that stony seat still remains in St. Andrew’s. 
I have sat on it, without compulsion, myself, and found it both 


’ 





hard and cuilly. The old dictum of that Scottish Parliament we 
have spoken of seems good :—that if a man went to Kirk in the 
morning he might go to golf in the afternoon.” 
‘‘ All the terrors of the old doctrines are being mitigated,” 
I added. ‘I have often had a most excellent lie at the bottom 
of that St. Andrew's bunker which is fearsomely styled ‘ Hell.’ ” 
“ There is evidence,” the professor observed, ‘“ confirming 
what you say, which we find incidentally in the classic story of 
the poor lady who knew no golf and was travelling by rail to 
St. Andrew’s. With her in the carriage were two golfers, of whom 
one said to the other ‘I was in hell this morning, but my partner 
got me out with a long spoon.’ The golfer did but refer to the 
bunker ; but the lady naturally imagined herself to be in the 
company of two blasphemous lunatics. The fact, however, that 
the golfer named the long spoon as the instrument of salvation 
shows that the condition of the fearsome place could not have 
been as desperate as the name portends.” 
¥“ T always think,” said Robert, “that those old golfers must 
have been very spendthrift of their vocabulary. There's ‘ Hell,’ 
as you say, at St. Andrew’s—not half a bad place. And then at 
Musselburgh there’s Pandy—short for pandemoniun, you know 
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—the green commiltee’s improve] away more than half its 
horrors lately; but even in the old days it was not so very 
snocking. I always wonder what our forefathers said in the 
past, when they really wanted to swear, if they went and wasted 
all their best ‘cuss words’ on places like these at St. Andrew’s 
and Musselburgh.” 

‘‘The modern golfers you will find to practise a more 
prudent economy,” the professor added, by way of confirmation. 
** They are content to call a much worse bunker at Sandwich 
than either of those that have been so evilly named by the com- 
paratively inoffensive though Pagan title of Hades, suggesting 
merely a state of purgatory preceding the happy finale of the 
hole on the putting green.” 

“Surely, Mr. Flegg,” said Bob, eager to detect the learned 
man in error, “you are making a slight confusion of the 
Pagan and the Roman afterworld. The Hades was a state from 
which no souls recovered, unless we accept as matter of common 
belief that ‘myth’ of Er which Plato expressly puts forward 
as a fairy tale, or, at best, a guess at truth. Purgatory, on the 
other hand, was only a transitory state.” 

(To be continued. ) 


ON THE GREEN. 


A CERTAIN opposition is being manifested by the Scottish Clubs to the 
appointment of the proposed special committee for the management of golfing 
affairs in general. The Royal Musselburgh, the Bruntisfield Links, and the 
Edinburgh Burgers are all up in arms against it, with a protestant memorial. 
We do not yet know whether the memorial embodies any alternative scheme to 
that of the proposed committee, or is merely manifesting a Tory-like affection 
for the old times that have not been found altogether good. 

Just at the end of January the frost and snow yielded kindly for the 
decision of some of the monthly medal competitions. Mr. O. Scott, on a rough 
day, won the medal of the Royal North Devon Club with a high score of 
95- 1=94. Probably it is some little while since so high a nett score has won 
a medal of this club, but the weather excuses much. At Wimbledon the monthly 
medal of the Royal Wimbledon Club was won by Mr. W. Muir with 93—9 =84. 
Mr. Humphreys was second with 102—15—87. Mr. Muir’s is a fairly good 
nett return, but the Wimbledon course is a deal shorter than that of Westward 
Ho! Indeed, the two new holes which have been interpolated at Wimbledon 
for the purpose of removing the dangerous cross that used to be vexatious, have 
had the effect of making the round, perhaps, a stroke easier. Four a-piece is a 
fair figure for each of the new holes, but four was something better than good 
for the second of the old holes which have been replaced ; and the first of the 
old ones was an unlikely hole in three. An aggregate of eight for the two new 
ones is very nearly an equivalent for an aggregate of nine at the two that are 
gone. At Ashdown Forest Mr. C. L. Reade won the Yewhurst Clubs, a monthly 
prize for scratch competition, It is only right to mention that Mr. Braybrooke, 
who is so fond of winning them, was not one of the competitors. Ninety-two 
was Mr. Reade’s winning score. The handicap monthly medal was won by Mr. 
M ‘Calmont Hill with 99—11=88, and Mr. Stanley Russell took the Margary 
medal with 100—14=86. Ninety-two was also the nett score at which Mr. C. 
Humphries won the prize cup of the Warwickshire Club, under handicap, his 
score being 10I—9=92 ; and again at Norbury, curiously enough, 92, by Mr. 
J. Letcher, was the best nett return. For the Gordon Cup there was a tie 
between Mr. F. Whitley, 101—12=89, and Mr. F. J. Pitman, also 101— 
12=89. Both senior and junior monthly medals of the Neasden Club were 
taken at a nett 87, Mr. T. H. Lewis returning 98—11=87 for the senior medal, 
and Mr. J. C. Monsell 101—14=87 for the junior. ‘‘ Bogey,” as usual of late, 
was too good for all his enemies at the monthly meeting of the Willesden Club, 
Mr. F. W. Ball receiving thirteen strokes, being nearest to him with four down 
to the ‘‘ bogey.” 

There are rumours that the committee who are managing the ‘‘ three green ” 
scheme have their eye on a piece of land to the north of the present course of the 
St. George’s Club at Sandwich for their green at the seaside. Everyone who 
has played at Sandwich must remember a great stretch of links ground, similar 
in character to the less broken portion of the St. George’s course, and stretching 
along the shores of Pegwell Bay in the direction of Ramsgate. It has all the 
appearance of excellent golfing ground. On the other side of the present course, 
too, between it and the limbs of the Cinque Ports Club at Deal, there is also 
links ground of equally promising aspect ; but perhaps this is rather less accessible 
than the ground on the Ramsgate side. 








